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A COMMANDMENT THAT SHOULD NOT BE OBEYED. 
J. G. DE VRIES, GRONINGEN, HOLLAND. 


Mrs. S. J. Munro’s idea that a statement of what we ought 
not to do, is more likely to attract attention than one which tells 
us what we ought to do, speaks for her insight into human na- 
ture. Exactly what she had expected happened. The “Don'ts,” 
in sundry issues of THE AssocraATION REvIeEw, she says, made 
quite a stir among the teachers of the deaf; letters of inquiry 
came in from various parts, both in America and abroad, all ex- 
pressing a wish for more light. I wonder, however, now that 
the light has been let in upon the dark sayings, whether the in- 
quirers will see clear through the matter and whether they will 
act up to the given precepts. 

That by so many teachers information was asked for, proves 
that the results obtained in teaching speech to the deaf do not 
Satisfy them, as, indeed, they do none of us. 

It is true, we are getting ahead: by patient, painstaking 
labor; by applying the practical hints of phonetists; by length- 
ening the time of the course of articulation to beginners; by re- 
ducing the number of pupils in the first classes, we have, indeed, 
attained to greater perfection, both in the art of speaking and 
of lip-reading among our pupils; but, after all, we should like 
it to be done still better. 

Is it surprising, then, that we should be steadily on the look- 
out for means that can either facilitate our work or benefit our 
pupils in the acquirement of speech? 
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But no more than a physician will prescribe to his patients 
a specific recommended to sufferers in puffing advertisements, 
without having been able to testify its indisputable efficacy, no 
more will an experienced teacher readily accept all sorts of means 
and ways that are held out to him as leading infallibly to the 
end desired. 

But then, cannot we put the recommended novelty to the 
test and give it a fair trial? Yes, we can, and we even should, if 
the new is in accordance with well-proved pedagogical rules, 
or with duly established truths. If, however, we can furnish 
proofs to the contrary, if we can show that the adduced argu- 
ments for dealing in some particular manner lack solid founda- 
tion, shall we then, by trying it, risk the danger of losing our 
precious time? 

Now, I think, I am able to make plain that by going the way 
shown us by Mrs. Munro, we are likely not to hit our aim, es- 
pecially if we follow the advice given in statement III, which 
includes many of the others: 

“Don’t allow a pupii to feel the vibration of the voice in the 
throat.” 

This warning is sure to have startled nearly all the readers 
of THE ASSOCIATION REvIEw, and I am confident that they were 
all desirous of seeing the “Why” coming forward. Let us see 
what proofs Mrs. Munro adduces to substantiate her contention: 


“1, When attention is called to any active agent of the 
body, we become conscious of that part and the thoughts are 
centered there. This concentration of the thoughte increases 
the activity of the agent, and often to an exaggerated degree. 

“2. In the correct use of the vocal apparatus, the activity 
is at the diaphragm. 

“3. The vocal bands are acted upon by the breath, but are 
not in themselves active in producing voice. 

“4. The different parts of the vocal apparatus should act 
in harmony, and when we direct the efforts of speaking to the 
vocal bands, that harmony is destroyed.” 


Let us now consider each statement separately. The prin- 
ciple laid down in the first of them underlies the reasoning and 
arguing of nearly all the “Don’ts.” That we become conscious 
of an active agent when our attention is directed to it, is true, 
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though one might find fault with the statement that the thoughts 
are centered there, i. e., in the part in question. But saying that 
the concentration of the thoughts increases the activity of the 
agent holds good only for voluntary movements. My thinking 
of the beating of my heart, or pulses, or of the contraction and 
dilation of my diaphragm, does not accelerate their movements. 
These remarks, however, are immaterial to the matter with which 
we occupy ourselves. A question of much greater importance 
is the following: 

Must, or must we not, call the attention of the deaf pupil to 
the active agents that cooperate in uttering articulated sounds? 
Mrs. Munro is convinced that we must not, and she appeals to 
the dealings of the best teachers of hearing pupils who for many 
years have not interfered with the working of the vocal chords. 

But we know that what is one’s man meat may be another 
man’s poison, and to accept methods in our schools only be- 
cause of their yielding good fruits in schools for the hearing, 
may prove fatal in the end. 

It must always be borne in mind that speech with a deaf 
child is quite another thing than with us. To a deaf child speech 
is nothing but optical and tactual sensations; that with us it is, 
substantially, an acoustic process will forever remain a secret 
to him. Teaching speech to a deaf child is, and will be, there- 
fore, something artificial. 

With us the required muscular tensions and motions for 
producing tone are, under the control of the ear, brought about 
unconsciously; the speech-learning deaf-mute must perform these 
operations with consciousness. The attention of the deaf beginner 
must needs be drawn to the various active organs that cooperate 
in forming speech. We must show the child the positions of our 
tongue, our lips—and it is to be regretted and is a great annoy- 
ance that so much cannot be shown him. Suppose that the soft 
palate, the pharynx, the vocal chords could be made clearly 
visible to our pupils, would not Mrs. Munro, as well as all of us, 
hasten to show them their several positions in speaking? And 
now that we cannot do this, must not we have recourse to the 
only means that is left us, of lessening their pains in carrying out 
what we want them to do? This means is the sense of feeling; 
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we must let the pupils feel the movements of our larynx, as far as 
is possible, and especially the vibrations of the vocal chords. 

But says Mrs. Munro: “The vocal chords are acted upon 
by the breath, but are not active in producing voice.” 

I could scarcely believe my eyes when I read this. What, 
a special teacher of speech and voice-training should deny that 
there is a tension of the muscles which stretch and stiffen. the 
vocal bands for tone vibration and should state that only the 
muscles that drive the air from the lungs are active in producing 
voice! Is there not a reaction against as well as a propulsive 
action upon the vocal current? And can we suppose Mrs. Munro 
to be ignorant of the fact that a deficiency in the contraction of 
the vocal bands is one of the causes that produce those gruff 
hoarse voices which are often heard among speaking deaf 
persons; whereas, too great a tightening of the vocal chords 
brings forth the equally unpleasant, strained, and shrill quality 
of the voice? And if Mrs. Munro should know all this, what 
on earth does she mean by saying that the vocal bands are pas- 
sive? Does she mean that the closing and opening of the vocal 
chords is attendant upon the contraction and relaxation of the 
muscles of the diaphragm? The question is too absurd to be 
asked in earnest. 

And if the producing of voice is dependent on the tension 
of the vocal chords—as it undoubtedly is—how is the deaf pupil 
to know whether he has hit upon the right degree of tension 
if we don't allow him to feel it at our throat? It may not always 
meet with success, but there is no better means that I know of. 

In Dutch, German, and many other languages, vowels at 
the beginning of a word or syllable are mostly uttered by closing 
the vocal chords entirely, and then suddenly giving free pass- 
age to the compressed air. How can we give the pupil a better 
notion of that peculiar glottis-click than by letting him feel it? 

If the pupil’s voice is either too high or too low, how can we 
better signify this to him than by letting him feel at our throat 
that the Adam’s apple in the first case must be lowered and in 
the other case raised? How to teach him the difference between 
voiced and voiceless consonants; the difference in stress of the 
vowels forming a diphthong; the difference of accent in words 
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and sentences? Best of all by the help of the sense of feeling. 

But doing a thing is of course not the same as overdoing it. 
If the teacher of speech avoids all superfluous contractions of the 
facial and neck-muscles, if he speaks distinctly but naturally, there 
is not a single reason why the harmony in the action of the dif- 
ferent parts of the vocal apparatus should be destroyed by pay- 
ing equal attention to them all, the vocal-chords included, seeing 
that they are all indispensable in the production of speech, and 
the latter not the least. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE EDU- 
CATION OF THE DEAF. 
G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEarF. 

The principal object of my visit to the United States and of 
my investigations in that country, was the thorough examination 
of the methods employed in the instruction of the Deaf there. 

I had not been able to form a clear idea of the state of af- 
fairs from the reports of the respective institutions there; neither 
had my encounter with some of the American colleagues at the 
last Congress at Paris sufficed to make me understand the mar- 
vellous work which they are accomplishing for the benefit of 
the Deaf in that great federation. Only a direct examination 
of the actual conditions of the schools and the objective and com- 
parative study of the results obtained could enlighten me as to 
the didactic value of the methods employed and as to the present 
state of many vital questions of our special pedagogy. 

If I have been able, as I hope, to attain this object, it 
is due to the courteous hospitality of my American colleagues, 
who always and everywhere received me with brotherly kind- 
ness and freely gave me the explanations and information whichI 
demanded from time to time. In this way my task was made 
much easier than I could have hoped for, as I was able to visit 
at my ease all the classes, and to speak with the teachers so as to 
have, according as the case might be, all the necessary explana- 
tions of the means used in this or that method of teaching, or in 
this or that lesson. 

I must therefore express my gratitude to the Amercian col- 


*Translated for THE AssocrIATION REVIEW by the author. Begun 
in the June, 1904, number. 
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leagues, to whom I never found it necessary to present the letter 
of introduction kindly given me by the Hon. Mr. Harris, Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Education at Washington, for they 
all welcomed me like an old and esteemed friend. My thoughts 
return most frequently, however, to the kindness and generosity 
offered to me in Washington by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, by my 
colleague, Dr. E. A. Fay, and by Prof. A. Graham Bell, who 
really seemed to rival one another in facilitating the task which 
I had undertaken in coming to the United States. 

I owe a special debt of gratitude, however, to Dr. Fay, for 
as soon as he knew of the suspension of my magazine “L’Educa- 
zione dei Sordomuti,” he at once placed at my disposal the pages 
of the “American Annals,” of which I immediately availed my- 
self in order to say a word on the battle of methods (American 
Annals, January, 1902). I wish to recall this fact because this 
article was the first of my American notes in regard to the educa- 
tion of the Deaf. And also because it shows the difference of 
my first impression of the didactic conditions of the American 
schools with those of later study and reflection. 

After all, 1 am glad to be able to say now that those first im- 
pressions not only never suffered substantial modification, but, 
indeed, were always more and more confirmed by the observa- 
tions I made later while visiting the schools. 

But let us come now to the particular description of the 
methods employed in the American schools for the instruction of 
the Deaf. 

These methods, according to the definition published by Dr. 
Fay, are five. We must, in fact, consider five different groups 
of the various didactic expedients already well known in the 
schools of Europe, as well as used at present with various success 
on both sides of the Atlantic. One may say in conclusion that 
the American schools really have no special methods. In the 
United States, as in Europe, there are model oral schools where 
they employ the pure oral method, such as was proclaimed at 
the Congress at Milan (1880), and then confirmed at that in Paris 
(1900). There are also, as in Europe, schools based upon sys- 
tems variously combined, but, after all, they fall back upon the 
systematic mimic of the old French school. 
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If, however, a difference may be made, it consists in the 
circumstance that while in Europe, and especially in Italy, we 
discuss theories but find great difficulty in putting them into 
practice, because of the lack of indispensable moral and material 
means, the American colleagues go forward with the practice 
and leave theoretical discussion for by and by. They are in 
the enviable condition of being able to prove what shall later be 
demonstrated as useful and good. They find in the committee of 
administration and in the principals of their schools all the ma- 
terial and moral support they need for the exercise of their mis- 
sion. They are given ample liberty in their experiments and 
in the distribution of the lessons, and the prestige so gained raises 
their personal importance to their pupils and to the visitors of the 
school. 

I have never met in America such Presidents and Principals 
as in many of our institutes, whose ridiculous self-importance 
—like that of the fly in the fable who believed it was driving the 
coach—makes them a special type. However, one must under- 
stand that the American deaf-mutes are the children of their own 
parents, and are never humiliated by being obliged to recognize 
another father or mother in the President or the Principal, on 
just the show-day or the day of public examinations. This cir- 
cumstance was so consoling that I felt a sense of relief at my 
very first visit to a foreign school. 

But let us return to America! 

As I was saying, therefore, the didactic means put into prac- 
tice in the American schools may be grouped as follows: 

I. Manual Method.—Natural and methodical mimic, manual 
alphabet, and writing. As Dr. Fay justly observes, the greater 
or less importance given in the various schools to one or the 
other of these didactic means cannot alter definition and qualifi- 
cation of the manual method, because it is substantially only a 
difference of degree, but the aim is the same in all, and may be 
summed up in the general purpose: 1, to develop the mental 
power of the pupils; and 2, to accustom them to the use of written 
language. 

I will add on my own account, that this double purpose has 
been attained everywhere in the American Schools, whatever 
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the method applied may be; because the course of study in not 
limited, as with us, to the brief space of six to eight years of 
school. In regard, however, to the value of the particular means 
employed, I have noticed that the knowledge and use of language 
—two things which they obtain in America even with the Deaf of 
little intelligence—are due more to the liberal use of written lan- 
guage than to the mimic or to the manual alphabet. Certainly the 
manual alphabet is a great aid in the security and rapidity of the 
communication and of the corrections. In this statement, how- 
ever, | only confirm my previous opinions on the matter, and do 
not intend to say that I approve of the combination of didactic 
means to the detriment of the pronunciation and of lip-reading. 
I only wish to confirm what I have written on this subject for 
years. Those of my colleagues who are acquainted with my 
previous writings will certainly remember that I always main- 
tained that the intellectual development of the Deaf in the an- 
cient French school was due principally to the efficacy of written 
language and not to the poverty, uncertainty, and arbitrariness 
of the mimic. 

Il. The Manual Alphabet—With this title is designated 
really the method of the written form, but has its cause in the 
circumstance that while the teachers and pupils use their hands 
in the school, they exclude the systematic mimic, and direct the 
attention to written language, of which the manual alphabet is 
always a secondary form or reproduction. As to its object, it is 
the same as with all systems, and I believe that this can be at- 
tained more surely and quickly with the exclusion of the mimic 
element, if they can succeed in fact in doing this, which does 
not seem to me possible. 

Ill. The Oral Method.—Speech and speech-reading, as- 
sisted by writing and by object lessons are the chief means of 
instruction. Besides the object alluded to of mental develop- 
ment and the consequent knowledge and use of language, is 
added the ability of the pupils to speak and to read speech from 
the lips. 

IV. The Auricular Method.—It aims at developing to the 
greatest possible extent the hearing of semi-deaf pupils, who from 
time to time enter the schools for the deaf because they are not 
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able to receive instruction in the common schools, or because 
they have been classified and accepted as deaf-mutes from the 
lack of an accurate examination of their state of hearing. The 
means used in this method are, the teaching of language by hear- 
ing, with the occasional aid of artificial appliances, and speech 
and lip-reading. The ideal aim of this system is to send back 
its pupils to the social world as hard-of-hearing speaking people 
instead of deaf-mutes. 

V. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-reading are 
regarded as very important, but mental development and the 
acquisition of language are considered still more important. 
They believe—and in my opinion erroneously—that this double 
object is better obtained with the application of the combined 
system than with the simple oral method. 

Given these definitions it would seem to be an easy task to 
establish and represent numerically the percentage of the Deaf 
who are instructed by means of this or that method. In reality, 
however, such is not the case. Indeed, for some years a con- 
troversy has been going on between the advocates of the com- 
bined system and those of the oral method in regard to just this 
question of the modality and the result of this calculation. The 
defenders of the combined system, while admitting that the teach- 
ing of speech and speech-reading is not excluded from the ma- 
jority of the schools based upon the combined system, still do not 
believethatthe pupils of these schools can be said to be instructed 
by means of speech. The others, although recognizing the fact 
that speech taught under certain conditions does not correspond 
to the ideal of the oral method, still believe that the acceptation of 
speech as an important element in the various combinations of 
systems, constitutes of itself a degree of development and of ex- 
pansion. Hence the disagreement, more apparent than real, be- 
tween the statistics compiled annually by Dr. Fay, and published 
by him at the beginning of eachvolume of the “American Annals,” 
and the summary of these same statistics as made by Prof.A.G. 
Bell, at first in a special publication of the Volta Bureau, and lately 
in the periodical “The Association Review.” I believe that the 
disagreement is caused by the indefinite denomination of the 
combined systems. As, for example, Dr. Gallaudet at the last 
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Congress of the Educators of the Deaf held at Buffalo, in 1901, 
affirmed that for three years the oral method had not made one 
step forward in the schools of the United States. Now this may 
be quite true in the sense that no school had changed from the 
combined system to that of the pure oral method. But as much 
in the oral schools as in those of the combined system the pro- 
gress of the teaching of speech is a real fact of every day, just as 
it is an equally incontestable fact that there is a progressive dif- 
fusion of knowledge as to the usefulness and the possibility of 
teaching speech to the Deaf. While, in fact, ten or twenty years 
ago they would not have any thing to do with the oral method 
in many institutes, today they have special classes with oral 
teachers. 

From the most recent statistics it is shown that among 11,000 
pupils in course of instruction, more than 7,000 are instructed, 
more or less well, by means of articulated speech. 

The variously combined systems are most largely employed 
in the great boarding schools. Articulate speech and speech- 
reading are used as the principal means of instruction in the ma- 
jority of the day-schools (44 of 50 schools). As to private schools, 
one may say that speech is taught more or less in all, they being 
classified thus: ten of the combined system and six of the oral 
method. 

Another point of controversy, and a more substantial one, 
is found in the estimation of the comparative merits of the 
methods referred to. 

The advocates of eclecticism in the various combinations 
of didactic means, hold that the mimic facilitates the mental de- 
velopment of the pupils. In fact, they affirm that the teaching 
of speech in the first years of instruction is a loss of time. They 
recognize its utility, but they think—and here is the mistake ac- 
cording to my opinion—that it can be taught later. I have heard 
them say: “They will speak by and by.” “But you forget,” I have 
replied, “that you have to do with deaf-mutes, and if they are not 
trained when very young, they will never speak.” 

There are not lacking, however, among the American col- 
leagues, those whobelieveand who know from experience that the 
Oral method is, and will remain, the most adapted for the social 
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education of the Deaf. There are those who believe and who 
know from experience that either speech must be taught from 
the beginning and alone—that is, without associating it with the 
mimic and the manual alphabet—or it cannot be taught with 
satisfactory results. There are those who believe and who know 
from experience that when a deaf-mute—apart from organic de- 
fects of the vocal apparatus—has not enough intelligence to 





learn spoken language, neither will he ever succeed in learn- 
ing the written language, no matter by what system he is 
taught. 

In these opinions, which I have long professed as a teacher 
who is notoriously an oralist, or even an extremist as some of my 
English and American colleagues might say, the observations 
which I have had the opportunity of making in the schools based 
upon the Combined system have only confirmed me. 


I have seen in the field of practice that the advantages are 
nothing but presumptions, which they give of the combination of 
the mimic with other didactic expedients in the schools for the 
Deaf. And therefore I can affirm anew: 


1. That it is not true—given the length of the course and 
the favorable conditions of the American schools—that teaching 
speech retards mental development and the acquisition of lan- 
guage; 

2. That with the Deaf of little intelligence, the Manual 
method does not effect—except in a few rare cases—a higher 
degree of mental development and of knowledge of written 
language; 

3. That with the same psychic conditions and the same time 
dedicated to instruction, they do not go farther in general 
culture with the combined system than with the pure oral 
method. 

As to the first of these three advantages, I can assert today, 
as before taking this journey, that the oral method in the schools 
for the Deaf not only does not retard mental development and 
the acquisition of language, but rather it attains these ends soon- 
er, impressing upon the deaf children from earliest infancy the 
social duty of putting themselves into human relationship with 
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their fellows by the acquisition and use of speech. Hence, be- 
sides the object already mentioned, the oral method also attains 
another, which is that of bringing the Deaf more and more into 
contact with society. 

I shall always remember with a sense of compassion the la- 
ment of a deaf youth to me, who was just beginning to learn to 
speak, and who had come to me for help in correcting and im- 
proving his imperfect pronunciation, “I feel very sad,” he said 
to me,writing his declaration in good English, “when I think how 
I might have been taught speech from the beginning of my edu- 
cation and when I was still a child. Now I understand that it 
is too late, and it would be such an advantage to make myself 
understood like many others more fortunate than me.” Then he 
asked me, with a certain envious curiosity, whether in travelling 
about I often came across deaf-mutes gesticulating in the streets 
and public places. I recall this case in order to express with 
the words of one the regret of many, of whom we should think 
when we are shocked by the resolutions passed at a Congress 
of the Deaf in favor of a return to the Mimic. And they quote 
the Congresses as if from them came the voice of the majority. 
But the majority of the Deaf are not found in the meeting-places 
of the Congresses—more or less international—where the Mimic 
and the manual alphabet may still seem the natural means of 
communication between the Deaf; but the poor creatures are 
found at work in remote places less populous, where a word pro- 
nounced and read from the lips would be more useful and more 
advantageous to them than vocabularies of synonyms, or the 
ability to translate their thoughts by means of the manual al- 
phabet into the most correct English. They quote the Con- 
gresses, but they do not consider that these Congresses do noi 
and cannot represent the great majority of the Deaf, whether be- 
cause it is not possible for them to attend these assemblies, or 
because they do not think it is well for them to separate them- 
selves in a moment of mutual zeal and of college memories, 
when they must pass their entire lives among those who speak in 
order to gain the means of subsistence by their help, or, at least 
by their direction, to gain it by their own activity. 

If one considers all this, and if it were possible to have an 
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honest plebiscite of the intelligent Deaf who are obliged to re- 
main isolated for life, one may be sure that the Oral method 
would be preferred, and first of all by those who have not been 
permitted to enjoy by its means the social advantages which 
they see assured to their younger companions in misfortune. 

For this reason the colleagues of the United States certainly 
propose a great benefit for the Deaf of their nation in the progres- 
sive adoption and development of the oral method. This adoption 
and development of the Oral method is their duty, from the mo- 
ment that the public conscience, the public administration, and 
the organized societies ask nothing else than to aid their under- 
taking and to contribute to the progress of every branch of the 
national education. 

One thing which now no one doubts is, that the Oral method 
requires a greater abundance of means than that of the old 
school. It is necessary in the first place to have twice or three 
times the number of teachers, and larger buildings are required, 
and greater watchfulness over the pupils outside of school hours, 
Now in a country where the board of education and the ad- 
ministration are not parsimonious in providing this and other 
means, the Oral instruction of the Deaf assumes the character 
of a social duty. The American colleagues understand this per- 
fectly, and they rival each other in improving their schools 
in every respect. Therefore, I can dispense with the cavils of 
statistics—which for various reasons cannot yet be well deter- 
mined—to demonstrate that in the United States the Oral meth- 
od is in continual progress and that there are institutions there 
in which, although they are classified as schools based upon the 
combined system, the Oral method progresses from day to day 
and which are rapidly transforming themselves into Oral schools. 
The change from the Mimic to Speech was difficult and slow in 
all the European schools, more from lack of means than from 
weakness of faith in the teachers. In the United States it is 
perhaps the contrary which happens, and it is owing to the inde- 
cision and to the imperfection of the experiment if in some 
schools which started with the Oral method, they have returned, 
after various changes, to the Mimic. I think I do not err, how- 
ever, in affirming that this period of transition is at present sur- 
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mounted, as I have been able to observe on the spot itself what 
noble efforts are made in the great institutions, as that of the 
celebrated one of Pennsylvania, to employ with greater efficacy 
and wider extension the teaching of speech. I think, too, that 
when one can say, as Dr. Fay does, that the differences in the 
use of speech as the principal means of instruction are questions 
of degree, one has reason to hope that little by little these de- 
grees will resolve themselves into the complete and uncondition- 
al employment of the pure oral method. This inference is not 
arbitrary when one reflects that also in the countries of Europe 
there has been the same forward march in the evolution of the 
Oral method. To the Congresses of Siena (1873) and of Lyons 
(1879) succeeded those of Milan (1880) and of Paris (1900). 
The acts of these Congresses describe exactly the process in- 
dicated above; just as the appellative pure German method is 
found in the Acts of the National Congress of Germany, from 
that of Berlin to that of Hamburg (1900). Besides, the Oral 
method has this good quality, that it suffices in itself to convince 
the stubborn opponent of its worth, and, if one is only careful 
not to exaggerate, history repeats itself everywhere without 
there being any need of enforcing it with the artifices of logic and 
rhetoric. 

As to the Deaf of little intelligence, I have but few words to 
add to what I have already had occasion to maintain in various 
instances. 

In America I found that some of my colleagues persist in 
believing that a combined system of gesture, writing, and even 
articulate speech serves better to awaken the intelligence of the 
feeble-minded Deaf, or at least serves to give them a surer and 
quicker knowledge of written language. I respect their opinion; 
but in my visits to the schools of the United States I have always 
taken special notice of the weak-minded Deaf, and I have been 
able to ascertain that the theory of the Combined system does not 
correspond with the practical results. The weak-minded Deaf 
find everywhere, and with whatever method of instruction, the 
same difficulties in learning the psychic contents of the word. Now 
this difficulty is especially manifested in their exercises of written 
language. In examining on the spot their exercises I have en- 
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countered the same poverty of form and substance’ with which 
I was already acquainted, by experience, in the weak-minded 
pupils of the Oral schools. I continue therefore to maintain 
that the defect in learning language as an instrument of elab- 
orated thought, is the same for the Deaf of little intelligence 
instructed by the Oral method as for those instructed by the 
Mimic and writing, and it is not just to deprive these Pariahs 
of the intellect of the small oral vocabulary by whose use they 
could, in any case, extricate themselves from difficulty in the 
urgent needs of life. Because the next point of discussion as 
to the merits of the Oral method will be this. It is admitted by 
some that the acquisition of mechanical speech stands in pro- 
portion to the intelligence of the individual. This, however, is 
an error nearly equal to that of classifying as totally deaf the 
cases more or less certain of congenital deafness. The aptitude— 
congenital or acquired—for finding in the vocal organs the trans- 
lation of the symbols called up by perceived speech is quite 
another thing from the development of the ideogenous and psy- 
chic centres, and one may frequently meet with a deaf-mute who 
is quite imbecile but can repeat words with clearness and skill, 
while an intelligent deaf-mute would meet with great difficulty 
in doing so, because of a defect of coordination or of innervation. 
In fact there are many very intelligent Deaf who, for some reason 
or other, do not succeed in acquiring a clear and fluid pronuncia- 
tion, while others much less intelligent are able to justify the ex- 
penses of the sensational public examinations, and serve in any 
case as horses of parade. But we will return to this later. At 
present it is sufficient to say that it is not true that the Deaf 
make greater progress in learning language when it is taught 
them by means of writing and the manual alphabet, instead of 
by speech. And with this the third point laid down is answered 
implicitly. With the same intelligence and the same time 
dedicated to their instruction, I did not find the Deaf instructed 
by means of the Mimic more advanced in instruction than those 


*I have seen cases where the poor deaf-mute labored to find on his 
fingers the symbols of the alphabet in order to repeat to the teacher 
a word or a short sentence already written many times in his copy-book 
or on his slate. 
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from the Oral schools. In order to ascertain this I have asked 
in the high schools and in the higher classes which correspond 
to the eleventh and twelfth years of instruction, whether all the 
pupils were able to use written language with equal correctness, 
and the reply was always this: that some mistakes and imper- 
fections always occurred in the exercises written, especially in 
regard to the syntax. In the direct investigation which I made 
in many of the schools, the result was the same. I made this 
experiment. On entering the last class of the course, I invited 
the pupils (boys and girls of from 16 to 20 years of age) to ask 
me questions in writing, to which I replied one by one either in 
speech or writing according to the ability of the pupil in speech- 
reading and in the use of speech. In the Oral schools after a 
few questions the exercise changed into a real and true conversa- 
tion, while in the schools of the Manual or Combined system the 
questions and answers to the very end were made with writing. 
I took care to carry away with me—with the kind consent of the 
teachers and to the great satisfaction of the pupils—many pages 
on which were written these improvised questions and answers, 
and I can say that I did not find any difference between those 
who translated with incredible rapidity the questions on their 
fingers, and those who had asked me in speaking aloud. This 
experiment I tried without fail in every higher class of the in- 
stitutions I visited. 

In some of the schools I made this other trial. I begged the 
teacher to have the pupils write something on a given subject, as 
for example Rome, Italy, my presence in the class, or, explaining 
the object of my visit, I asked them to express in writing what 
would most interest them to learn from me. As you see, the 
subjects were very unlike. However, if I met with any great 
difference between the pupils, it was never owing to the system 
employed in their instruction, but rather to the intelligence of 
each, and also to their temperament. These written experiments, 
how they convinced me that our colleagues in America by rea- 
son of surroundings and time disposable, are going far ahead 
of us! They also confirmed the truth, indisputable for me, that 
with the same intelleetual conditions the Deaf instructed by 
means of speech have, in comparison with the others, the advan- 
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tage of being able to turn and speak with any one and to reply 
in the most natural manner possible; and this renders them more 
affable and gives them an intimate satisfaction of spiritual well- 
being. 

One could, of course, dispute about the clearness of pro- 
nunciation and the facility of the voice; but I, confronted with 
such questions, always reply, that the deaf-mute rendered a 
speaker by art, cannot become an artist of the spoken or of the 
sung word, and that some acoustic practice will be necessary on 
the part of those who must live with them, or who have to do 
with them for reasons of work or service. But, notwithstanding 
this, a word pronounced opportunely or read from the lips will 
always be worth more in practical life, than the knowledge of 
an entire vocabulary of gestures of the highest psychic and scien- 
tific meaning. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION— 
REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 





SECRETARY’S MINUTES. 
First Session.—Wednesday, June 29, 1904. 

The Department of Special Education of the National Edu- 
cational Association met in the Assembly Hall of the Mines and 
Metallurgy Building, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Grounds, 
St. Louis, at 2.30 P. M., President J. W. Jones in the chair. 

Included among those in attendance were: J. W. Jones, Su- 
perintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf; Hon. R. C. Spen- 
cer, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Anna E. Shaefer, State Inspector of 
Schools for the Deaf, Madison, Wis.; Miss Mary McCowen, 
Supervising Principal of the Chicago Day Schools; Miss Cornee 
lia D. Bingham, head of the McCowen Oral School: Miss E. 
Montgomery, and others of the Chicago Day Schools; Dr. No- 
ble B. McKee, Superintendent of the Missouri School for the 
Deaf; Dr. D. P. McMillan, Head of the Child Study Department 
of the Chicago Public Schools; Miss Mary R. Campbell, of the 
Chicago Hospital School for Nervous Children; S. M. Green, 
Superintendent of the Missouri School for the Blind; J. H. Free- 
man, Superintendent of the Illinois School for the Blind; Prof. 
Percival Hall of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Mary L. Guthrie; and Miss Elizabeth Van Adestine, Principal of 
the Detroit Day School for the Deaf. 

The proceedings were opened by the President, Mr. J. W. 
Jones, in the following address: 


I wish to express my appreciation of the honor conferred upon me 
by an election to the presidency of this department. Special education 
has its place in our great school system and it is right and proper that 
those engaged in it should meet on the broadest possible basis and ex- 
change ideas. By special education we mean the education of special 
classes, usually known as defectives, such as the deaf, blind, feeble- 
minded, and those both deaf and blind, rather than the education in spec- 
ial subjects of the normal child. 
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Our work, then—what is it? How are we faring compared with 
teachers in the ordinary schools ? Our pupils—what of their gain as com- 
pared with what it would be in the ordinary school, and the organization 
of our schools as compared with the organizations in the ordinary school? 
These are all interesting questions. 

Schools for special education are state or city schools whose pupils 
are generally surrendered by parents for the term and whose conduct in 

d out of school is arranged for by the management of the school, and 
city day schools for deaf children. Everything at once becomes sys- 
tematic and regular—wholesome food, sufficient play, an abundance of 
sleep, diversified work, regular study, and punctual attendance in school. 
These advantages, though great, are not fully recognized and appreciated 
by educators. It is impossible to secure them in ordinary schools where 
children are responsible to their parents out of school hours and there- 
fore it appears useless to lay stress upon what is impracticable. But to 
one who has had experience in watching results in special schools where 
the management controls in and out of school, the advantages are so su- 
perior as to make him wonder if the question is not of sufficient im- 
portance to engage the attention of educators generally. In_ special 
schools also is found a much greater variety of instruction than is found in 
ordinary schools. In addition to a varied curriculum of studies, are 
found all kinds of manual and industrial training, a complete art school, 
gymnasium, domestic science, fancy needle-work, music when the pupils 
can hear, trade schools and specialties of almost all kinds where few or 
many pupils are taught to be useful and self-supporting. The sense of 
which the children in these schools is bereft is compensated for in a meas- 
ure by the varied opportunities to develop a special talent without cost, 
r to learn the great lesson of doing things right. 

The manual training afforded is a wonderful help to these children 
in both their physical and mental development, They return to their 
homes for vacation and parents note the ease with which they can turn 
their hands to do things. This is especially true of the deaf children. It 
is not an uncommon thing for parents to say their deaf child is more use- 
ful and helpful than any of their other children. From this we conclude 
that the state could afford to do more in the ordinary schools to train the 
hand and eye to work in unison with the mind. This will cost more 
money, but it will make more efficient men and women and the state 
will have its return in them. 

Children from special schools go back to their homes better house- 
keepers, have more modern ideas, and exert an influence for better things. 

It is true that there is a larger percentage of objectionable children 
in our special schools and that the average of intelligence is, even in the 
schools for the deaf and blind, not as high as is found in the ordinary 
schools for the reason that the same causes that destroy sight and hearing 
often affect the mentality as well. It is also true that when the sense only 
is affected the mind is quickened and intensified, the character is beauti- 
ful, and the disposition sweet. It is a joy to have such children as pupils. 
The deaf children are especially attractive and interesting. I am told by 
those who work with the blind that their perception is keen, their ideas 
often original, and their memories so strong that it is a pleasure to teach 
them. It is not expected that the feeble-minded can be educated to a 
high standard. The fact of their mental weakness makes this impossible. 
Many, of course, cannot be educated at all. But in proportion to the 
ability and expectancy these unfortunate children are far better off thaa 
they could possibly be in the ordinary school at home or left to the 
taunts of neighboring children. 
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The work of educating the special classes is very important. One of 
the most necessary conditions is their segregation. Under the plan 
adopted and methods pursued in all our states and a few cities, we see 
the deaf and blind highly educated, sometimes in general knowledge, 
sometimes in special lines, but always to the point of usefulness. They do 
not become beggars, but industrious and self-supporting children. When 
you see a deaf or blind person begging, you must not think he represents 
his class, for he is the rare exception and in all probability was never in 
a special school. These habits are sometimes taught by indolent and 
thoughtless parents, but when the child goes to school he is too proud of 
his acquirements when he returns to his home to acknowledge by such an 
act that he is not capable of taking care of himself. There are many rea- 
sons why the pupils in special schools are proportionately better educated, 
considering their disadvantages, than are the children in the ordinary 
schools. We have already spoken of regular attendance, regular study, 
systematic living, diversified opportunities, manual and industrial train- 
ing. Teachers are generally much more carefully selected and their prep- 
aration and work are more carefully supervised. This is especially true 
ina state school where the superintendent has the entire field from which 
to make his selections and is free from local influences which often secure 
the appointment of incompetent persons as teachers in the ordinary 
schools. The services of good teachers once being secured, the tenure 
of appointment is almost certain, the remuneration is satisfactory, and 
the results are bound to be the best. Teachers in the ordinary schools 
are always interested, surprised, and pleased when they visit the special 
schools. They are at once struck with the thoroughness of the work 
done and the satisfactory results secured. They learn the value of simpli- 
city and illustration. They see the full force of objective teaching. In 
the special school they see the object, the action, the thing done, and then 
they watch the mental process of the child to express in English what 
their eyes have seen and the mind has thought. It has taken time, but no 
energy has been lost. Something has been done. They also find some 
special schools better equipped with working material, hand-made charts, 
useful pictures, supplementary books, and every day use being made cf 
it all. 

Not only in detailed work of instruction do the special schools keep 
abreast of the times, but the work as a whole is added to by discoveries 
growing out of scientific, sanitary, economic, and sociological investiga- 
tions. The attention of those interested in these discoveries is called to 
the papers to be presented in this meeting. I desire to call your atttention 
especially to the advanced step taken in the Ohio School of Feeble- 
Minded Youth for the care of the adult of this class. The able Superin- 
tendent of that Institution, Dr. G. A. Doren, who has had charge of the 
Institution since its founding, nearly fifty years ago, has succeeded in hav- 
ing the state legislature provide a custodial farm of sufficient acreage to 
give employment to the adult feeble-minded of the state, and in such a 
way that the sexes are entirely separated, not only from each other but 
from society at large. The prime object of this movement is to lessen 
Propagation of their own kind. As statistics show that the offspring of the 
feeble-minded is almost always imbecile this is doubtless a great step 
towards lessening the percentage of this unfortunate class of people, and 
in time, the expense of maintaining a school for such children may be 
lessened. But whether it be or not, the good of society is served by this 
segregation, and the welfare and happiness of the feeble-minded them- 
selves is immeasurably increased. 
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The advanced work in speech and lip-reading which the deaf schools 
are doing, the increased opportunities for the education of those who are 
both deaf and blind, as exemplified by Helen Keller, Tommy Stringer, 
Oren Benson, Leslie Oren, and many others, show the efforts that are 
being put forth by these special schools to better the condition of all 
classes and to restore to the light of the world those who would other- 
wise spend a life in darkness and misery. 

This is a great work in which we are engaged. To work with chil- 
dren is a blessing to any one who has true love in the heart. But to en- 
gage in a work with and for defective children—those who are often bur- 
dens to helpless parents, or sometimes castaways of wicked ones, to 
instruct, enlighten, and make useful those who can be, and to care for, 
employ, direct, and teach a little those who have but little mind, is the 
greatest work. Its conception, organization, and fruition is akin to an 
obedience to the Master’s call, “Go ye into the world and teach all 
people.” 

A paper on “What Teachers may Learn from the Model 
Schools of the Deaf and Blind and their Exhibits at this Ex- 
position,” was presented by S. M. Green, Superintendent of the 
Missouri School for the Blind, St. Louis, as follows: 

In the advance in recent years of educational spirit and methods to 
the point where the whole child is considered, where his body is trained as 
well as his mind developed, where his social and ethical impulses are di- 
rected by a sound judgment, we approach the ideal training of the young 
citizen to be, for the duties and relations of future citizen life. 

In schools for spécial classes of pupils, such as the blind and deaf, 
this advance is of special beneficence, though the problems encountered 
are not so easily solved as in schools for the normal child. Such training 
of faculties and powers as equip the child for self-support is for the de 
fective classes a problem unsatisfactorily solved and subject to constant 
revision. 

The teacher of the normal child, as he approaches the work of the 
deaf and the blind, may be greatly helped by observing the mental pro- 
cesses and intellectual tendencies of the two classes so handicapped in the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

As by far the greater number of sense percepts come through the 
eye, the blind child has a much more narrow basis of knowledge than 
the deaf child, compares and classifies his percepts more frequently, 
knows what he knows more thoroughly, and is more dogmatic in his ex- 
pression of the truth so gained. He early becomes accustomed to a 
mental vizualization of his percepts, which can be greatly utilized by the 
teacher in leading him to the unknown, for it is to this intuitive grasp of 
the idea, and its ready expression in language, so difficult for the deaf, 
that the blind child owes his intellectual life. “It is the soul that sees.” It 
is then not surprising, that as the words come trippingly from his tongue, 
that the blind child overrates his acquisition, while the deaf child, with 
his brain flooded with sense percepts—gained through the eye, usually 
lacking the concentration common to the blind, who have not these dis- 
tractions—understands the thing seen and its relations, but does not al- 
ways compare and classify or pass to the abstract contemplation of the 
idea. With a brain a confused register of sense impressions, he cannot 
translate his knowledge in terms intelligible to others, and becomes dis- 
trustful of his ability to apprehend the idea, which he is unable to clarify 
by expression in language. 
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The deaf child has the idea, the blind child, too often, but the sign 
of the idea. 


The beneficent results of developing the whole child, by the manual 
work and domestic science occupations, are especially felt in schools for 
the blind and deaf. Limited as is each in sense activity, the wholesome 
effects are particularly felt by the blind child, who finds the outer world 
unfolding to him as successive, not simultaneous, acts of sense percep- 
tion, as in the case with his deaf brother, bring it to his consciousness. 
His own activity makes the idea vivid. To put the sloyd hammer in his 
hands, gives him a clear cut idea of the tool itself, and to use it opens a 
new world of activity. If the first tendency in using be iconoclastic, it 
needs only direction to become constructive. 


The making of the flower stands, the picture frames, the chairs, opens 
to him the joy of self-expression, and regarding those objects at least, no 
more are his ideas formless and inaccurate. The blind girl in sewing and 
using the utensils of cooking has now the clear cut idea made vivid by 
her own participation in the process of construction, and no longer the 
word, as the vague symbol of thought, is the sole fruit of her efforts. 
The joy of becoming a useful member of the family and sharing in the 
world’s work, transforms existence to a class hitherto assigned to the 
chimney corner. This training of the hand and the muscles awakens the 
motor center of the brain and stimulates neighboring areas, producing 
more normal activity, which results in clearer and more sustained think- 
ing power. 

The deaf child, with its wealth of percepts gained through the eye, 
is baffled in his attempts to use the symbols of thought, his ideas becom- 
ing vague from the inability to clothe them in fitting language, demon- 
strating to us how language does clarify thought. 

Right here I would suggest that the great deficiency in the instruc- 
tion of these two classes of pupils is the lack of nature study. 

The sense perception of the blind may be greatly increased by intro- 
ducing into the school more science study, not the dry formulas and 
theories, but the vital facts, which they may classify and compare them- 
selves. The blind needs to go to the fields to know his neighbor birds 
and flowers, to gather the common plants and grains, to learn the size 
and varieties of animal life, to observe the variations of temperature, 
moisture, and direction of the wind from his own knowledge, not from the 
hearsay of others. 

‘that this can be done, I cite a class of blind pupils, of which five 
gathered, classified, and mounted 358 specimens of insects, the only aid 
given being that which was rendered by younger seeing children in 
catching specimens. One pupil, E. H., aged eighteen, analyzed and dis- 
sected plants and flowers, discovering all parts that could be seen without 
the aid of a microscope—by his sensitive finger tips. 

This work was done by an enthusiastic teacher, whose excursions to 
the country and morning trips to the park were intellectually stimulating 
and recreative. Who can estimate the value of the knowledge so gained 
in correcting and removing inaccurate ideas of plant and bird life ? 

This abundance of material so gained can be used to develop power 
of expression for the deaf, training him into easier use of the symbols of 
thought. 

The nature work will cultivate for the blind, the exact judicial habit 
of thought, which he needs to substitute for his irregular emotional men- 
tal habits. The unsighted pupils can accomplish the prescribed amount 
of culture studies, history, literature, civics, ethics, in the same time as his 
sighted brother, but is physically barred from laboratory and microscopic 
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work which the deaf may perform, while the culture studies supply the 
deficiencies noted in the sympathetic, emotional nature of many of the 
deaf. 

From the written work of the exhibit, we find that one class of cight 
furnished 307 absolutely perfect papers in language and history in eight 
months, not one dot of which is out of place. The accuracy and neatness 
here displayed count for much in the daily life of the pupils, who have 
probably themselves received the greater benefit from the exhibit than 
those who examine and admire. 

From the pictorial exhibits we find the play life to be that of normal 
young people, as we see them playing games, giving physical culture 
drills, entertaining by programs of musical and literary efforts, and enter- 
ing into all the regular pleasures of youthful life. 

In the matter of trades taught for self-support, the great problems of 
after student life, the deaf outnumber the blind, as there are so few oc- 
cupations which can be followed by the blind without the help of seeing 
people. The broom trade is one, and is especially adapted to the middle 
west where the corn is grown. Piano tuning is necessarily limited to 
those having a musical education. Musical talent, contrary to the popu- 
lar idea, is not an invariable attendant of blindness. 

In the courses of study, music, manual training, and art are offered to 
these two classes of pupils; the girl or boy without musical talent or tal- 
ent for drawing or painting, may find his place for development in the 
manual training and will not be kept where progress is impossible and 
his special talents are not recognized. The girl who has not talent for 
music or other arts may find her greatest delight in domestic science and 
in mastering the problems of the kitchen and the table. 

The teacher who leaves this exhibit without feeling that there are 
many avenues to reach the child and further his development, and that his 
individuality should be studied and conserved, has missed much of its 
lessons, 

The instructor of the sighted child is helped by his study of these 
schools to determine what variation his pupil makes from imagination cul- 
ture—whether logical and reflective studies, or those with social sym- 
pathetic basis, are required, and sets to work to remedy or remove the 
deficiency—and does not label the child stupid and consider him hopeless. 


The subject of “Sight and Hearing in Relation to Education” 
was next treated of in a paper by Oscar Chrisman, Professor of 
Paidology, Ohio University, Athens, O.: 


Perhaps the first examination of the sight of school children was 
made by Cohn, at Breslau, Germany, in 1865, and of the hearing of school 
children by Reichard, at Riga, Russia, in 1878. Since these there have 
been quite a large number of school children examined in regard to 
sight and hearing, and it has ever been found that a strong per cent. have 
defective sight and hearing, which greatly affects the work of the school. 
Nevertheless of such and of the importance of these two senses in educa- 
tion, it is surprising to learn how little is being done to ascertain the con- 
dition of these among school children. The committee which was ap- 
pointed by this Department of Special Education for the purpose of as- 
certaining in regard to defective sight and hearing in their report to you 
of last year, 1903, state that a special circular of inquiry was sent out in this 
country to the superintendents of schools in cities of more than 25,000 in- 
habitants. ‘The circular was sent to 160 superintendents; 78 answers were 
received, and only in 19 cases were any statistics reported.” From this 
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we are led to conclude that the number of schools in this country that 
are examining the sight and hearing of the children is very few. And 
yet every thinking man and woman today believes that there should be 
jrequent physical examinations of school children and many hold that 
every school should have a medical examiner connected with it. Such 
is surely coming, and yet how slowly it comes! Hearing this paper are 
people from different sections of this country; how many of you know of 
a single school where at least some kind of examinations or tests are not 
regularly held in the subjects taught, and do you know of a single school 
where examinations are regularly made of the ear, eye, nose, and throat 
of children and testings of sight and hearing ? Yet, really, which exami- 
nations are of most importance to the welfare of the child ? 

The medical people are becoming active in this matter and are doing 
much to bring about this work. At the meeting of the American Medical 
Association at New Orleans i. May, 1903, through the efforts of Dr. 
Frank Allport of Chicago, the following was adopted: 

“WuereEas, The value of perfect light and hearing is not fully ap- 
preciated bv educators, and neglect of the delicate organs of vision and 
hearing often leads to disease of these structures, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the American Medical Association 
that measures be taken by boards of health, boards of education and 
school authorities, and where possible, legislation secured, looking to 
the examination of the eyes and ears of all school children, that disease 
in its incipiency may be discovered and corrected.” 

In reference to this resolution Dr. Allport wrote me under date of 
May 28, 1904: “This resolution has already been adopted by the Mississip- 
pi Valley Medical Association, and the State Medical Association of 
South Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Delaware, Minnesota, Colorado, New 
York, California, Alabama, Utah, Illinois, and Connecticut. The reso- 
lution has also been adopted by the American Public Health Association 
and the state and provincial Boards of Health of North America. The 
following State Boards of Health have passed the resolution and are tak- 
ing steps to put the plan in operation in the fall: North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, Alabama, Illinois, Montana, New York, Indiana, Connecticut, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Colorado, and Ohio. The State Legislature of Con- 
necticut has taken up the work and children are examined in that state 
under the state law. The resolution has also been passed by the State 
Boards of Education of Texas, Kansas, Minnesota, and Colorado.” 

Civilization is laying great burdens upon the eye and ear. In city 
life especially must the innumerable noises be very hard on the hearing 
apparatus of the young child, greatly affecting the delicate parts, and not 
only affecting the ear itself, but also the brain connections therewith. The 
eye is even more affected by the demands of civilization, for perhaps no 
other organ has had heaped upon it so many new things by advanced 
Civilization as has the eye, and it has hardly been able to keep pace in its 
growth and power of adjustment with the growth of the demands. 
Whether or not civilization has brought on an increase of abnormalities 
of these two sense organs may never be fully known but no one can 
doubt that the increasing demands made upon them must have aggravated 
any original abnormalities and do so greatly with the child of today as to 
demand our careful consideration. 

Just what number of children in any given school-room may have 
defective sight or hearing can only be ascertained by careful examination, 
but the teacher may be sure that there are several. The latest gathering 
of statistics has been by your committee, who find that returns from their 
inquiries show “that large numbers of children in the public schools are 
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handicapped in their progress through school by defective sight or 
hearing.” 

By the statistics gathered from various sources, it is well shown that 
a large number of school children have defective sight and hearing. Per- 
haps the best and most conclusive examinations of the sight and hearing 
of school children made in this country are those of the Chicago Child 
Study Laboratory. The results obtained in these examinations are in 
some ways different from those obtained elsewhere. As they are most 
carefully made, they must bear much weight and deserve our highest 
regard. 

In his two articles on sight and hearing in the Journal of Adolescence, 
giving reports from the Chicago Child Study Laboratory, Prof. Kraus- 
kopf shows that upon first entrance to school at six years of age 32 per 
cent. of the children were found with defective sight and 26 per cent. with 
defective hearing. He shows that in the highest form of defective sight, 
20-30 of normal vision or lower, and of defective hearing, 3 or more points 
below normal, that there is a very rapid increase in the per cent. of de- 
fectives till the highest point is reached, not far from the ninth year—before 
the ninth in hearing and after the ninth in sight—and then as rapid a de- 
crease till the lowest point is reached, not far from the thirteenth year— 
before the thirteenth in hearing and after the thirteenth in sight—which 
goes lower than that upon entrance to school, then a slight rise takes 
place till at the close of the high school the per cent. of defectives is about 
the same as upon entrance to school. In the lower forms of defectives 
there is shown a difference in these two senses. In sight there is an in- 
crease from entrance upon school all the way through school life, while in 
hearing the lower forms show rise and fall as in the higher form, but at 
end of schoo] life there is a higher per cent. than at beginning of school 
life. 

The great fact brought out by these Chicago investigations is, the 
very rapid increase of defective sight and hearing in the early school 
years of the child and which culminates not far from the ninth year. This 
is a remarkable time in the life of the child, for other troubles show 
strongest about this year. At this time the brain has about reached its 
full weight and in its development is changing from increase in size to in- 
crease in function. This is also the time of the greatest fatigue in the 
life of the child, for near this year there is a sudden growth which is not 
shared in by the heart so that it does not keep pace in growth and the 
extra strain on it causes dilation and so great fatigue when exertion forces 
the heart to do more work than it can rightly accomplish. The maximum 
weight of the spleen in proportion to the body comes at this time, but 
just what that means is not determined. At this year, too, the child has 
yet about half of his temporary teeth remaining, most of which are in bad 
condition, thus preventing proper mastication and in fact keeping the 
child from eating sufficient amount of food because of pain from the bad 
teeth. All these conditions lower the general tone of the child’s system, 
and with the adenoid and catarrhal growths and the various infectious 
diseases of childhood acting upon these two senses of sight and hearing 
so as to cause them to be in bad condition, which school work aggravates. 

Whether the school greatly affects these two senses in older pupils 
may be a question, but there surely can be no question but that it does 
cause an increase of defects in the early school years. This is well shown 
in near-sightedness. Most young children are, perhaps, far-sighted, but 
strange to say, in their work they often bring objects near to them, so 
that they may be counted as normal or even near-sighted. With proper 
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care, it is held, such children could be saved from much near-sightedness, 


* if not wholly from it. School work requires close application and this con- 
tinued so affects the plastic eye as to change it and pass it through the 
? normal stage and on to near-sightedness. It is held that the learning to 


read by the young child requires the same amount of eye-strain and ex- 
| ertion as the learning to use the microscope by the older people. If this 
is true it can be readily seen that the growing eye is greatly affected 


a thereby, and some have been convinced by the study of such as to claim 
st that reading, writing, and the like should not be begun by the child till 

he is at least ten years of age. Not only is the actual reading itself a 
. heavy strain on the child, but also there goes with it the getting of the 
. thought, keeping the place in the book, holding the book properly ac- 
- cording to the teacher’s views, and other requirements which worry the 


h child and help to keep up the strain on him and so react on the sight. 
Not only may the child’s defective vision cause him to take a position that 


“ the teacher may deem awkward, but even the position of the eyes in the 
o head may make it imperative that he hold his head differently from 
a others. Thus Stevens in the Popular Science Monthly (LIX, 390-401) 


shows that the long head has a low plane of vision and so holds the chin 
up and the head back, and the broad head has also a low plane of vision, 
h but not quite so low as the high head and the head goes back, while the 
tall head has a high plane of vision and carries the forehead foreward, 


: making the head turn down. Such positions are to lessen the strain on 
" the eye muscles, because of need of elevation or lowering the eyes to get 
v proper plane of vision. ; 
. The important part that sight and hearing take in education requires 
t that the eye and ear be in good condition, and with children that are de- 
1 fective in these senses all should be done that would help them in their 
work. The eye is of special importance because of the great amount of 
. work required of it and of its assistance to the hearing. We are scarcely 
I aware of the great help the eye gives to the ear and especially that given 
; in understanding spoken language through lip-reading. Without proper 
; examination, teacher nor parent nor even the child himself may be aware 
. of the defect, or at least not the extent of it. This is because such a 
; child does not always show the same degree of defect and in hearing he 
‘ usually turns the better hearing ear toward the ore speaking and thus at 
t times shows much better hearing than at others. Also the latent power in 
; these senses is brought into play at moments of great interest, and so 
gives the child almost the appearance of normal hearing children. Again, 
the child is not aware of his defects and he considers that he has the usual 
sense power, that he is not different from other children, that all children 
' see and hear as he does, and so he makes no complaint. This is well il- 
lustrated by the following from Krauskopf (Jo. Ad., I., 198): “In testing 
some 300 graduates of the secondary schools of Chicago, a number of them 
| were found suffering from marked defects of vision of which they were 


entirely unaware. Supposing that others had the same difficulties in 
seeing objects as themselves, they had finished the entire course of the 
city schools without realizing how seriously they had been handicapped.” 

Defective sight or hearing in children is quite hurtful to good school 
work. A child so afflicted fails to understand because he cannot see or 
hear properly and so loses interest and becomes indifferent. He then is 
designated as lazy or stupid by his teacher. He cannot do his work 
quickly and so must make slow progress till in the grammar grades many 
cases are found of children below grade, that is, children whose ages 
should place them in a higher grade than they are classed. In every in- 
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stance of investigation of sight or hearing, the dull, the lazy, the stupid 
children of a grade have been found to be in most cases of defective sight, 
or hearing, or both. Some investigators go so far as to claim that every 
dul] child has defective sight, or hearing, or both. Krauskopf sums up 
the Chicago results thus (Jo. Ad. II, 105): “Chance plays but a minor part 
in pushing the pupil above grade, so that this group of advanced pupils 
are for the most part of exceptional ability; while many causes besides 
mental deficiency may tend to keep a child back in school and the group 
below grade will not consist entirely of dull pupils. Notwithstanding this, 
and in spite of the fact that hearing is only one of many factors that 
might affect the child’s schoo] standing, there is no point where those 
below grade are not on the average distinctly inferior to their more for- 
tunate companions.” 

Such defects, too, have great influence upon the character of the child. 
His inability to see or to hear well causes him to lose interest and to be- 
come careless, and if punished by his teacher feels that he is wronged 
without knowing the true conditions, hence perhaps grows stubborn or 
morose, or worse yet, becomes filled with that feeling that all is against 
him and loses hope and so falls away too often into that number who be- 
come criminals or merely beings who exist, and so a good mind may be 
lost to the world, or even a good mind may be turned against the world. 
This is well shown in that the tests on the boys of the John Worthy 
School in Chicago, a school for truants and the like, showed these boys 
to have greater defects than the children of the public schools and even of 
those below grade. 

Ve all believe, I am sure, that there should be stated and careful ex- 
aminations made of the eye, the ear, the nose, and the throat of all school 
children, and tests of the sight and the hearing. Such ought really to be 
made by specialists and not left to teachers. Yet for the present we have 
not progressed sufficiently to feel the need of specialists here and so the 
teacher will have it to do if it is done, and the teacher may make the sim- 
ple tests of sight and hearing, which will be of much help especially in 
knowing better about the dull, the backward, and the bad children. Dr. 
Allport has worked out plans whereby this can be carried on by teachers, 
and, as mentioned before, through his efforts it is being introduced into 
the schools of this country. 

Where tests of sight and hearing have been made in schools, there 
usually follows a reseating of the children, so that those with defective 
sight or hearing are given seats more favorable to them for seeing and 
hearing and the parents are notified of the condition of their children. 
But simply seating the child in a more favorable locality only partially 
accomplishes the results needed. He should be carefully studied so that 
his condition may be well-known all the time, and he should be taught in 
such way as to give him every opportunity for growth and improvement, 
and this really can only be accomplished by specially trained teachers. 
Also the notifying of parents will not necessarily end in just the im- 
provements needed, but the school authorities should work with the par- 
ents in this matter and should see that all is done for the child needed to 
be done. That parents may be well-meaning and yet fail to properly look 
after these needs, is seen when in tests made on sight of children, glasses 
worn by the children were frequently found to be of no use to them and 
indeed in many cases were really injurious, the parents having failed to 
have examinations made and glasses changed as frequently as needed. 

Should the teacher be prevented from testing the sight and hearing, 
even by the simplest methods, because of prejudice on the part of the 
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parents and school authorities, he may learn much by quiet observation. 
He should from day to day take careful notice of his pupils, and especial- 
ly so of all dull, vicious, and lazy ones. By careful daily noting of pupils, 
habits will be found which may iead to the ascertaining of the defects. 
Notice if the pupils are in the habit of keeping one side of the head 
usually turned to the one speaking or reciting, and if at times when this 
side is turned away, if the pupil comprehends so well and quickly as at 
other times, and also see if such pupils, when deeply interested in some- 
thing being told, can withdraw their attention to something else as 
quickly as can the other pupils. Such pupils probably have defective hear- 
ing. Note if there is frequent wrinkling of the forehead as if frowning, 
throwing forward of the head and turning about to catch a better focus, 
holding work close to the eyes, if frequent headaches occur, and if in read- 
ing a child persists in mispronouncing words which it is sure he knows. 
Such may be from defective sight. In dictation exercises and copying of 
work from the board, if frequent mistakes are made, such are pretty sure 
to arise from defective sight and hearing. If a child has a dull, expression- 
less face, if he keep his mouth open, if his face is flat as though deformed, 
with almost an idiotic stare upon it, and if such a child is disturbed by 
bad dreams, snores at night, is addicted to nightly bed-wetting, such facts 
pretty well determine that the child is a sufferer from adenoid growths. 
Thus the teacher may find the defective children of a school-room, and yet 
it must be known that there are children whose defects can only be 
learned by careful tests by a specialist, and even in some cases the spec- 
ialist may be unable to learn the extent of the defect. 

Since the state provides the school buildings and appurtenances and 
then compels the child to attend the school, then the state should supply 
the child with means to keep up and improve his physical being and to 
prepare him and keep him in condition to do the work required of him by 
the school. Therefore, the state should carefully examine every child 
and see that he gets proper treatment for his defective sight and hearing, 
and that he is provided with whatever he may need to make it possible 
for him to see and to hear the work he is to do. 

A very different classification of school children should be made than 
what is the custom now. Instead of wholly classifying on the basis of 
mental! aptness, also should theve be a classification according to physical 
capacity and condition. In sight and hearing the children should be care- 
fully examined and classed according to the degree of these senses pos- 
sessed by them, and frequent examinations should be made and frequent 
changes in classification, as children improve or become worse in these 
senses. 


Teachers in the common schools have very much to learn from you 
teachers in special education. Teachers should be carefully trained to 
instruct children of different degrees of sight and hearing and to know 
how to help them to improve physically as well as mentally. The school 
of the future will be filled with experts, not only in subjects and methods, 
but also in knowledge of children. The children will be carefully studied 
and examined, and classified according to physical and mental conditions. 
and teachers specially trained will take charge of special children, just as 
at present in your special education you divide into the blind, the deaf- 
blind, the feeble-minded, and the like, and further divide these into classes 
and groups, and have specially trained teachers to take charge of the 
special classes. 

The patience and close wok in the training of feeble-minded chil- 
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dren should be used in the training of children in the ccmmon schools, 
As careful a study should be made of each normal child as is now made 
of each abnormal child. The physiological method of Seguin needs to be 
applied to the children in the common schools and especially to young 
children, and not until such is the case can our children receive such care 
and training as they need to properly develop their being. 


Informal discussion of this paper followed, by Dr. D. P. Mc- 
Millan, Director of Child Study Department of Chicago Public 
Schools, and Hon. R. C. Spencer, President of the Wisconsin 
Phonological Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The president appointed as a committee to nominate officers 
of the Department to be elected to serve the coming year, Mary 
P. Campbell, Percival Hall, and S. M. Green. 

SEcoND Session.—Friday, July 1, 1904. 

The Department convened at 2.30 P. M., President J. W. 
Jones in the chair. 

The first paper presented was the “Report of the Committee 
on Statistics of Defective Sight and Hearing of Public School 
Children,” prepared and read by the secretary of the Committee, 
Percival Hall, Professor of Applied Mathematics and Pedagogy, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. The following is the re- 
port in full: 

St. Lovuts, July 1, 1904. 
To the President of the Department of Special Education of the National 

Educational Association: 

Dear Sir: The Committee on Statistics of Defective Sight and Hear- 
ing of Public School Children, appointed by this Department of the Na- 
tional Educational Association at the summer meeting of 1902, made a 
most interesting report at the Boston meeting last summer, giving statis- 
tics which were collected for the committee through the Bureau of 
Education.’ 

It was found that out of 34,426 pupils examined in six cities, 13.4 per 
cent. were seriously defective in sight, and out of 57,072 pupils examined 
in seven cities, 3.6 per cent. were seriously defective in hearing. 

These percentages, obtained from a comparatively smali number of 


pupils, and varying greatly, as the report showed, in different cities, | 


cannot be taken for a definite basis for computing the number of such de- 
fective children in the whole country; but they certainly point out most 
plainly a state of affairs which calls for uniform and methodical exami- 


*Proceedings N. E. A. for 1903; full report with valuable “Appendix 
published in the advance sheets of the report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1902, Chapter 46. 
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nation with the view of alleviating present troubles, of finding out the 
causes of the defects discovered, and of checking them, if possible, in the 
future. 

The report of last year’s committee was accepted, and the committee 
was enlarged and continued, with the suggestion that methods of testing 
the sight and hearing of school children should be investigated. 

The present committee, before beginning active work, endeavored 
to obtain the assistance of the Bureau of Education in sending out 
queries and gathering further statistics; but, on account of the great 
pressure of work at the Bureau because of preparation of the great ex- 
hibits for the exposition, the Commissioner of Education felt unable to 
offer the assistance sought. 

The idea of testing the sight and hearing of school children is by no 
means a new one. In some cities, such as Worcester and Chicago, much 
systematic work of this kind has been going on for years, but from the 
statistics gathered last year it was clear that in a great many cities nothing 
was being done. Therefore the committee, to stir up interest in the 
work, sent out the full report of last year’s committee to superintendents 
of public schools in about 125 of the largest cities of the United States. 

It was decided that the committee itself, by experimenting for a short 
time with various tests, would not be able to obtain results of any value 
compared with those already obtained in several places where different 
kinds of systematic tests of the sight and hearing of thousands of schoo! 
children have been carried on. Therefore the following set of questions 
was sent out to the superintendents of schools of every city of the 
United States of 30,000, or over, inhabitants. 

1. What method or device is used to test the sight of the 
pupils of the public schools ? 

2. What method or device is used to test the hearing of the 
pupils of the public schools ? 

3. By whom (whether by specialists or by the teachers of the 
pupils examined) are the tests made ? 

4. In case preliminary tests are made by teachers, are the 
pupils found defective then tested by specialists ? 

5. Are the kindergarten children, or children unable to read, 
tested to determine defects of sight, and if so, what device is 


used ? 
6. Do you consider the watch test a proper and sufficient 


one to be used by the teache~ to determine defective hearing ? 
7. Have you ever usea methods other than those given 
above, of testing sight and hearing ? If so, why did you change ? 
8. What are the main causes of defective sight among your 
school children ? 
9. What are the main causes of defective hearing among 
your school children ? 
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These questions were sent out to 135 cities, and 55 replies were re- 
ceived. In 28 of these cities formal tests of the sight of children able to 
read are made periodically;,in 9 others informal tests were made by hear- 
ing the children read, by using charts, and by general observation. 

In 20 cities formal tests of hearing are made at regular intervals; and 
in 12 cities informal tests are carried out by means of conversation, read- 
ing and general observation. 

In only 9 of the 55 cities replying are the kindergarten children, or 
those unable to read, tested for defective sight. 

Snellen’s standard test types are employed in nearly all cases for 
testing sight. It has been pointed out by several authorities that this test 
is not sufficient for detecting ‘“far-sightedness,” neither is it a test for 
color blindness and some other defects of vision, and in a few cities ad- 
ditional devices are employed to make the test more complete. However, 
the tests by means of Snellen’s types, simple color tests, and observation 
on the part of the teacher as to the causes of headaches among the pupils 
have, in several cities, led to the detection of nearly all cases of defective 
vision. 

Testing the sight of kindergarten children, or those unable to read, 
is successfully accomplished in Chicago and other cities by means of the 
illiterate, or “E” test,which consists of placing an E in different positions, 


E m uJ 3 


at fixed distances and requiring the child to place an E in the same posi- 
tions. Naming familiar objects at fixed distances, and recognizing or 
reproducing simple geometrical forms from given distances are other 
tests that are employed with young children. 

A majority of the replies to the committee’s questions shows that 
testing the hearing by means of a watch is not satisfactory. In Chicago 
the watch is supplemented by the use of the voice, a “clicker,” and the 
audiometer. In Worcester the ordinary voice is used. In all cases where 
defects are suspected, it is clear that the teacher’s observations must count 
as a part of the test. 

The causes of defective vision reported are numerous. It is of much 
interest to note that only one reply gives bad lighting of school rooms as 
a cause. Lack of proper ventilation, lack of out-door life, bad postures 
in sitting, the habit of holding books too near the eyes, poor print, and 
the constant use of the eyes, are all given as causes, every one of which 
probably all teachers are aware of, but they are noted here because the 
removal of these causes lies largely with the teachers and principals of 
the schools. 

The causes of deafness as given show little connection with school- 
room life, and their prevention lies rather in the hands of parents and 


physicians. 
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A fact worth attention is that the state of Connecticut requires tests 
of the eyesight of school children every three years by means of Snellen’s 
test types. 

In the cities of Yonkers, Jersey City, and Philadelphia regular medical 
inspectors or specialists test the sight and hearing of all the school 
children. In New York and Boston, while every child is not tested, all 
backward children are given a thorough examination by specialists. In 
Chicago a regular child study department is maintained, the head of 
which has charge of the work of testing the sight and hearing of the 
children. 

At the last meeting of the American Medical Association the follow- 
ing recommendation was passed: 

Resolved, That it is advised by the American Medical Association that 
measures be taken by the various school authorities and boards of edu- 
cation, boards of health, and if possible, state legislators, to secure exam- 
inations of the eyes and ears of all schoo] children in this country, with a 
view to suitable treatment for the relief of ophthalmologic and otologic 
imperfections.” 

In conclusion the committee reports that it believes periodical tests 
of the sight and hearing of all schcol children, including those in the kin- 
dergartens, should be made in every city of the United States in order 
to discover cases of defective vision and hearing. 

It believes that these tests should be conducted where possible by reg- 
ular medical inspectors or specialists, but that they may be conducted 
satisfactorily by the teachers, if they themselves are first instructed by a 
specialist. 

It believes that the parents of all children who are thus found defec- 
tive should be notified, and the child, if examined first by a teacher, should 
be sent to a specialist. As many of the defects of sight are directly 
caused by school life, it does not seem proper to leave the matter to the 
authority of parents alone. 

The committee believes that to secure uniformity, Snellen’s test types 
should be used as a part of the test of sight, and the ordiary voice, as used 
in the tests in the city of Worcester, should be employed in the exami- 
nation for defective hearing. 

The committee believes that these statistics should be collected at 
regular intervals; that it is not likely it will be done by the Bu- 
teau of Education; that the National Educational Association might do 
it through a permanent committee; but it points out that these is no pro- 
vision of funds to carry out such a work. 

Finally, the committee urges that the causes of defective sight and 
hearing should be investigated, with a view to educating children, par- 
ents, and teachers on the subject, and thus preventing, as far as po-sible, 
such defects among our schoo] cluldren. 
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Reported causes of defects of sight: Astigmatism’, hypermetropia’, 
myopia’, acute inflammation’, bad furniture, bad posture at desk, congeni- 
tal causes, constant use of eyes, defective light at home, holding books too 
near eyes, lack of out-door exercise, poor food, poor print, poor ventila- 
tion of school-rooms, neglect of parents and teachers. 


Reported causes of defects of hearing: Adenoid growths, catarrh, con- 
genital causes, falls, measles, neglect of parents, scarlet fever. 


F. W. Boots, ) 
O. H. Burritt, | 
F. Parke LEwIs, $ Committee. 
CLARENCE J. BLAKE, | 
PERCIVAL HALL, J 





APPENDIX. 
A. 


Cities in which regular tests of the sight of school children are made: 

Atlanta, Bridgeport, Cambridge, Camden, Chicago, Cleveland, Den- 
ver, Duluth, Elmira, Grand Rapids, Jersey City, Little Rock, Lowell, 
Milwaukee, New Haven, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Rockford, Saginaw, 
San Antonio, Somerville, Superior, Trenton, Utica, Waterbury, Williams- 
port, Worcester, Yonkers. 

Cities in which regular tests of the hearing of school children are 
made: 

Atlanta, Cambridge, Camden, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Duluth, 
Grand Rapids, Little Rock, Jersey City, Lowell, New Haven, Philadel- 
phia, Rockford, Saginaw, Superior, Trenton, Utica, Worcester, Yonkers. 

Cities in which kindergarten children are tested for defective eyesight: 

Camden, Chicago, Cleveland, Duluth, Lowell (in some of the schools), 
Philadelphia, Trenton, Utica, Yonkers. 

Any one desirous of obtaining detailed information as to how tests 
are carried on in these cities will find such interesting matter in the re- 
port of last year’s committee. School superintendents are also usually 
very glad to supply all the information they can. 


B. 


Examples of notices sent to parents when children have been found 
defective in sight or hearing: 


DuLutH Pustic SCHOOLS. 
PEO i ais waciowcvenwee ees School. 


OE MMS... wccvnchven eee aan 


By request of the Board of Education, your child, with many others, 
has been examined by Drs. Titcomb and Collins for eye, ear, nose, and 
throat trouble. 

As a result of this examination .............0+08. is found to have 
sufficient trouble with the .......... to not only compel ........ to work 





"These are, of course, the defects themselves, but were reported as 
causes, 
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at a great disadvantage, but is also a menace to the child’s best develop- 
ment and may be a cause of ill health. 

The Board of Education herewith urge you to have this matter at- 
tended to by some competent physician or specialist, believing it will re- 
sult greatly to the benefit of your child. 

Yours respectfully, 
ea ee eee Prineipal. 


Worcester, Mass.,......cc0s0005 39D 


By vote of the School Committee the Superintendent of Schools has 
been authorized to have tests made annually of the sight and hearing 


of all pupils in the schools. This is done by the principal of each school 
under the direction of competent physicians. 
ONO SUNOCO vniaiccchrsiercre teenie pesise mane ber has been found below the 


standard deemed necessary for the proper execution of school work. It is 
advisable that you consult a physician (not an optician). Trusting that 
you will co-operate by having an examination made at once, I remain, 
Yours truly, 
Meas . School. 
By order of the School Committee. 


Cc. 


Superintendent F. H. Beede, of New Haven, reports in regard to the 
law of Connecticut: 

“T would say that the law relative to the testing of the eyesight of 
school children in this state is very simple. The state law requires that the 
eyesight of pupils in all schools of the state shall be examined triennially 
according to the instructions furnished by the State Board of Education. 
These instructions are not elaborate. The regular card used for testing 
the eyesight by physicians is used for this purpose in the schools. 
Teachers are required by law to notify in writing the parent or guardian 
of every pupil whose eyes are found to be defective or diseased. The 
teacher must also make a written report of such cases to the State Board 
of Education. 


“There is no law in this state requiring the testing of the hearing of 
school children.” 
D. 


Dr. James B. Fitzgerald, director of physical training in the Boston 
Public schools, reports through Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver: 

“There is no regular examination of the eyes and ears in the Boston 
Schools. This course was decided upon after consulting some of the 
most eminent specialists in the city. No examination is made until the 
child shows some definite symptoms. When this happens the teacher 
reports the case to the parents in a formal way and urges that examination 
be made by a specialist. Usually this is done; but when it is not done, 
the responsibility is with the parents, where in our opinion it belongs. 

“Our teachers are taught the common symptoms of defective sight 
and hearing, and in my opinion the system works well. 

“We do, however, have the eyes and ears of backward children exam- 
ined occasionally by specialists.” 
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Dr. Ellis G. Brown, of the Board of Education, New York City, 
reports: 

“The plan for examining all defectives in the New York City public 
schools is as follows: 

“Children who have difficulty for keeping up with their classes for 
any reason are reported to headquarters (Board of Education). Being in 
charge of work for defectives, I visit the different schools and examine 
all children reported. As yet no attempt is made to examine children who 
keep up with their classes. 

“My examination is into mental condition, as well as physical condi- 
tion of the children, to see, if possible, what it is that holds them back. 
In many cases it is pure mental deficiency. In other cases it is defective 
sight or hearing. The test I make for sight and hearing is simple and 
practical—simply to determine whether sight or hearing is defective 
enough to prevent usual progress in the school grades. 

‘Examination is made as follows: 

“Child is required to stand across the room and, one eye covered, 
tested as to ability to tell how many fingers I hold up. Astigmatism is 
not tested for unless headaches or some other symptom is complained of 
by the pupil, or unless the teacher gives a report indicating to me the 
probability of astigmatism. 

“Special classes or special treatment is advised where indicated. 

“Children who may have slightly defective eyesight or hearing, but 
who keep up in grade, are not examined. This step has not yet been 
reached.” 





WoRCESTER Pustic SCHOOLS. 
Eye and ear examinations. 
(From instructions for examinations.) 

Do not expose the card except when in use, as familiarity with its face 
leads children to learn the letters “by heart.” 

First grade and kindergarten children need not be examined. 

The examination should be made privately and singly, in a room or hall 
well lighted and as quiet as possible, apart from the general school 
session. [Eyes and ears should be tested at the same sitting. 

Ascertain if the pupil habitually suffers from inflamed lids or eyes. 

Children already wearing glasses should be tested with such glasses prop- 
erly adjusted on the face. 

Place a card of Snellen’s test types on the wall in a good light; do not 
allow the face of the card to be covered by glass. 

The line marked XX (20) should be seen at twenty feet, therefore place 
the pupil twenty feet from the card. 

Each eye should be examined separately. 

Hold a card over one eye while the other is being examined. Do not 
press upon the covered eye, as the pressure might induce an in- 
correct examination. 

Have the pupil begin at the top of the test card, and read aloud down as 
far as he can, first with one eye and then with the other. 

If the pupil does not habitually suffer with inflamed lids or eyes, and can 

read a majority of the XX (20) test type with each eye and does not 

upon inquiry, complain of habitually tired and painful eyes or headac’es 
after study, his eyes may be considered satisfactory, but if he habit- 
ually suffers from inflamed lids or eyes, or cannot read a majority of 
the XX (20) test type with both eyes, or habitually complains of tired 
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and painful eyes or headache after study, a card of information should 
be sent to parent or guardian. 

To examine for defective hearing, test each ear separately. Have pupil 
stand twenty feet distant, facing squarely to right or left, not allowing 
eyes to turn toward examiner, have pupil gently press a soft hand- 
kerchief to the ear turned away from examiner, and then whisper, 
slowly and distinctly, or pronounce in an ordinary conversational 
voice, words or numbers, requiring the pupil to repeat them as soon 
as heard. If the words are not heard at twenty feet, approach pupil 
until they are heard, and note the distance, and record in the blanks 
furnished for the purpose. If found defective, a card of information 
should be sent to parent or guardian. 

The next paper was on the subject, “The Chicago Hospital 
School for Nervous and Delicate Children—its Educational and 
Scientific Methods,” by Miss Mary R. Campbell, Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees. This was a most excellent paper, but as the 
manuscript is not in hand, it can not be given here. 


An address next followed upon “The Teacher and the De- 
fective Child,” by Dr. M. A. Goldstein, editor of the Laryngo- 
scope, St. Louis. The address, not written, was accompanied by 
a demonstration with deaf children showing results attained by 
auricular training. Dr. Goldstein also made a demonstration of 
the Hutchinson instruments which are being shown on the Ex- 
position grounds. It can not be said that the demonstration was 
particularly successful, as the machine got out of order in carry- 
ing it over to Assembly Hall. 

The following were elected officers of the Department for the 
ensuing year: President, Miss Margaret Bancroft, Head of the 
Haddonfield, N. J., Training School; Vice-President, Mr. J. H. 
Freeman, Superintendent of the Illinois School for the Blind, 
Jacksonville, Ill.; Secretary, Miss Anna E. Schaffer, State Super- 
visor of Schools for the Deaf, Madison, Wis. 

The programme having been completed, upon motion the 
meeting adjourned. 

The social feature of the St. Louis meeting of the Depart- 
ment was a reception given to the members at the Illinois build- 
ing by the Chicago Oral Teachers’ Club, on Friday evening, July 
Ist. A pleasing musical and literary programme was presented, 
a part of which was a play in one act, rendered by pupils of the 
McCowen Oral School for Young Deaf Children. 

ELIZABETH VAN ADESTINE, Secretary. 
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HELEN KELLER AT RADCLIFFE COLLEGE.’ 


In June last Miss Helen Keller, having completed the full 
course at Radcliffe College and passed her examinations, grad- 
ated as a member of the class with which she entered four years 
ago and received the degree of Bachelor of Arts cum laude. 
Among those who attended the commencement to participate 
and rejoice in her final triumph over the difficulties with which 
she has so bravely contended were Hon. John Hitz of the Volta 
Bureau, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet of Gallaudet College, and Mr. Wes- 
ton Jenkins of the Talladega, Alabama, School. Miss Keller 
took no active part in the exercises beyond appearing for her de- 
gree. The reading of essays was optional, and she, in common 
with some others of the best scholars presented none. Neverthe- 
less, she was the centre of interest to the large and cultured au- 
dience that graced the occasion and an indirect reference to her 
and Miss Sullivan in the address of the President called forth a 
noticeable burst of applause. At the presentation of degrees, 
from the moment they commenced the ascent to the platform and 
while they were passing across and out a side door at the farther 
end, the two were the recipients of a continuous ovation. 

The event, besides being widely commented upon by the 
press of the country, was commemorated in a number of special 
articles by writers of note which review the work she did in Col- 
lege and discuss her acquirements and limitations. The best of 
these is by John Albert Macy, associate editor of the Youth’s 
Companion, and appeared in the June 2nd issue of that periodi- 
cal. It is so complete in its details and speaks with such evident 


*The author of this article is doubly qualified to write of Miss Keller’s 
college work; for not only is he a friend of Miss Keller and editor of the 
supplement of her autobiography, but also he has been an instructor in 
Harvard and Radcliffe, and understands Miss Keller’s work from the ac- 
ademic point of view. Miss Keller’s speech to the Radcliffe alumnez, 
which is quoted at the end of the article, has not appeared in print be- 
fore—EpiTtor OF YouTH’s COMPANION. 
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knowledge and authority that we are constrained to reprint it in 
full—which we do with the permission of the Youth’s Com- 
panion publishers—as a final contribution to this chapter of Miss 
Keller's life: 


In June, on commencement day at Radcliffe College, Helen 
Keller receives with the class of 1904 the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. When it was announced four years ago that a girl who 
has been deaf and dumb since the age of nineteen months had 
passed the entrance examinations the world was amazed, and 
half the world disbelieved. The beginning was incredible. 
The end, still more incredible, will have been achieved by the 
time this article is printed. 

Thousands have attained the goal of a college education; no 
other has borne so great a burden on the way, and few have gone 
the way with her unfaltering bravery. Her victory has been won 
in the silent dark. 

To Helen Keller’s ears the poetry of our race has never come 
in audible rhythms, yet she has read Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Keats and Shelly, Browning and Tennyson, Goethe 
and Hugo. Lacking two senses, she has studied with such 
intelligence as has been commended by her instructors those 
problems of the relation between the senses and the mind which 
we call philosophy. She has learned the first principles of gov- 
ernment and economics. In Latin she has pursued her path 
through works by Terence, Plautus, Horace, Tacitus, Cicero, 
Catullus and Lucretius. She has studied her Bible, and has 
shown by what she writes that into her being have entered its 
mighty phrases and its consolations. 

No special concession has been made on account of the 
difficulties of her case; Miss Keller wins her degree in regular 
course like her classmates. Moreover, she receives her degree 
cum laude (with praise). This means that in every course she has 
done creditable work, and that in the majority of her courses she 
has received a grade of distinction. As an additional “decora- 
tion,” her diploma will bear the words, in Latin: “Not only 
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Helen Keller at Radcliffe College. 


approved in the whole academic course, but excellent in English 
Letters.” 

Fortunately for the self-respect of those who see and hear, 
Miss Keller does not stand at the head of her class. Perhaps 
she would not stand there if she had sight and hearing. But 
judged as we judge normal students, her record is excellent; and 
viewed as the attainment of one who is deaf and blind, that record 
represents an achievement lofty and solitary among the deeds of 
men and women. 

Miss Keller’s work in college is rated as seventeen and a half 
courses, the number required of a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. A course consists of three lectures or recita- 
tions a week for one school year. 

The records of the college credit Miss Keller with two 
courses in French, one in German, two in English composition, 
a half-course in Milton, three courses in Latin, one in govern- 
ment, one in economics, one in the history of Medieval Europe, 
two in Shakespeare, one in Elizabethan literature, one in the 
English Bible, one in English literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and one in the history of philosophy. 

Of the courses offered by the college, some are impossible 
for any blind person; still others are impossible for her who is 
deaf and blind. Miss Keller’s work includes no independent re- 
search, no fine arts, music, drawing, chemistry, botany, zodlogy, 
geology, astronomy, physics, or any other subject which involves 
the use of instruments and physical specimens. No mathematics 
appears in her curriculum, although Miss Keller passed the ad- 
mission requirements in algebra and geometry, and might, if she 
liked, go far into pure mathematics. Literature, history and 
philosophy she can pursue to still distant goals. 

The restrictions imposed by deafness and blindness, and not 
to be overborne even by an unconquerable soul, are evident 
to any one who has done work in the laboratory, in the field, in 
the observatory. It is evident also that independent research 
which entails a quest through many books can be achieved by a 
blind person only at great labor with the help of one who sees, 
and by a deaf-blind person only at incalculable cost of time and 
strength, at the sacrifice of more accessible and valuable things, 
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and only by the help of such constant work on the part of an- 
other, as even her teacher, Miss Sullivan, could hardly find time 
to accomplish. 

These limitations mark the boundary of the regions in which 
Miss Keller may work. Within those regions are obstacles 
which only she and Miss Sullivan have known how to overcome, 

The work of the normal student consists in listening to dis- 
course and in reading books. He takes in at his ears the stream 
of information that comes forth from the lips of the instructors, 
while his hand is busily inscribing in a note-book the main points 
of the lecture. This stream of information came to the deaf- 
blind student through her fingers, into which Miss Sullivan 
spelled the words almost as fast as they were spoken. 

3ut there was no means of taking notes. After the lectures 
for the day Miss Keller made notes from memory on her braille 
machine. In its way this was excellent training. But it took 
long and often delayed the preparation for the next day far into 
the evening. Moreover, much that an instructor says must be 
jotted down at once or it slips away; and with all Miss Sullivan’s 
altertness and Miss Keller’s ability to catch the words from her 
teacher’s fingers, many things were spilled in the swift passage 
of the lecture from hand to hand. 

A word dropped out sometimes confused the sense beyond 
repair; and except for the note-book of a fellow student and the 
slight assistance offered by one or two instructors, Miss Keller 
was Often left to prepare for examinations with little to depend on 
but her memory, no way to recover what her fingers had lost. 

In some courses, where the class was using a book, Miss 
Keller had to follow with one hand the text in the big volume on 
her knees, and with the other hand take the manual dictation of 
the instructor’s comments. 

The work of preparation out of class was long and hard, 
Few books of use to a student are printed in the raised braille 
characters which the blind read. Many books were especially 
made for Miss Keller, but by no means all. Only in her last year 
were all the books she used written in braille. The work was 
done by blind people and others all over the world, and paid for 
by friends. Let us remember that Helen Keller’s success is due 
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in considerable part to friends like Mr. William Wade, who gives 
I know not how much of his time and his fortune to the deaf-blind. 
For one course alone, English literature of the nineteenth century 
Mr. Wade ordered for Miss Keller books which fill a large case 
and which it took a dozen people months to transcribe. 

Compared, however, with the equipment of books in ink- 
print, accessible to the student who sees or who can hear others 
read aloud, Miss Keller’s library is very slender. A person with 
sight, reading a French text, has at hand a dictionary, a gram- 
mar, the text to be read, and usually notes to the text. Miss 
Keller never had a French or a German or a Greek lexicon in 
raised print, and often her texts were not accompanied by the 
notes. These Miss Sullivan had to read to her, and she also 
looked up in the lexicons the words for which her pupil called. 
Miss Keller thus depended largely on the text before her, and 
wrested from t:iat the meanings of the words and the syntax. 

This way of learning a language has the advantage of forcing 
a student to rely little on lexicons and books of grammar. But 
it is a difficult and long way to prepare a day’s lesson. 

Miss Keller has not been on equal terms with other students 
in subjects where her equipment is relatively complete. An ex- 
ample is Latin, in which she owns a dictionary, a grammar, the 
texts required—some of them imperfectly transcribed in braille 
—and some of the notes. 

Imagine her studying a lesson in Latin. Sitting with her big 
books about her, she runs her fingers over a passage of the text, 
translates and examines it as well as she can. Then she hunts 
in a separate book for the editor’s notes, if they are in braille, or 
asks Miss Sullivan to look them up. 

Now her hands seek one of the three volumes of her Latin 
dictionary, which, for all its bulk, is only an abridged vocabulary; 
and so back again to the text. Surely a slow process and weari- 
some. 

Other courses show cther difficulties. The course in his- 
tory required a hundred and fifty pages a week of collateral 
reading in chronicle and biography. Miss Sullivan spelled the 
books to her pupil word for word, or made those judicious 
selections andsummaries whichhave proved her a masterly tutor. 
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The course in economics was based on Mill’s ‘Principles’ 
and other books, none of which was in raised type. The subject 
was new to Miss Keller and to Miss Sullivan. Since there was 
not time to spell out all the reading in Mill, Miss Sullivan read 
the chapters in advance, condensing and selecting essential ideas 
for Miss Keller. Not only Helen Keller’s early education, but 
her later studies, would have been impossible without Miss Sul- 
livan, who, in all matters outside of the college work and in some 
matters relating to it, has been Helen Keller’s best teacher. 

There are two examinations in a course, each three hours 
long, one in February, one in June. Miss Keller has already 


explained in her “Story of My Life” that she wrote her examina- - 


tions in a room by herself. No one was present but the dean 
of the college and a teacher of the blind, whom the college em- 
ployed especially for Miss Keller’s examinations. This teacher, 
Miss Spooner, transcribed the printed examination-paper into 
braille and handed the braille sheets to Miss Keller. Then for 
three hours no one spoke to her. 

A frequent difficulty was that it took time for Miss Spooner 
to put a long examination-paper into braille, and Miss Keller 
had often written far into the allotted three hours before she 
knew what questions remained for her to answer. The ordinary 
student reads his whole paper through at the outset, so that he 
may apportion his time wisely. 

On one final examination-paper the first question bore on 
subject-matter not included in the course. Through a mistake 
for which no one was to blame, the announcement of the instruc- 
tor that the question was to be omitted was not conveyed to Miss 
Keller. So she grappled with the question and did her best. 
From this bad beginning the rest of her paper suffered. 

The incident is characteristic. Miss Sullivan chided her pu- 
pil afterward for not having judgment enough to omit the ques- 
tion. Deaf people in isolation from life usually lack what we 
call common sense, and the most valuable part of Miss Sullivan’s 
instruction is to teach Miss Keller judgment, to make her as 
worldly-wise as we are, but not so worldly-foolish. Any other 
student would have omitted the question without being told. 
Nevertheless, one feels like cheering the spirit which attacks 
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every problem set before it and lays out its full strength to win 
if not mastery, a stubborn defeat. 

That is Miss Keller’s spirit. A woman who at twenty-four 
has done the impossible must suspect the meaning of the word, 
and must assume, in spite of genuine modesty, the unvanquish- 
able attitude. If one may hint at a grain of fault in Helen Kel- 
ler’s beautiful nature, it is that she does not know when she is 
beaten. 

Sometimes the trait is pathetic, sometimes it is youthful and 
amusing; always it is part of the indomitable will to succeed, the 
unflinching bravery of a spirit which recognizes not its own 
overthrow. 

The course in Engish composition revealed to her instruc- 
tors that Miss Keller was the best writer of English who in their 
time of service had come as a freshman to Harvard or Radcliffe. 
After a month or two of work, some experiences which brought 
grief and anxiety thwarted the flow of ideas, and the themes were 
discontinued until the next year. Then Miss Keller was per- 
suaded to write her book. The autobiography which she pre- 
pared for publication was accepted in manuscript as work for the 
course in composition. The quality of that work all the world 
knows. 

The excellence of Miss Keller’s English shows in her other 
college work, in reports and theses. Some of her translations 
of Latin into English are done, to quote one of her instructors, 
“as well as English prose will do it-”’ Her style is an expression 
of her inward culture, for her spoken words are pure English, 
and free from the slangy idioms of our day. 

Mere culture, however, does not make melodious connected 
prose. That is attained only by labor. Labor is the content of 
Miss Keller’s genius, the secret of her advancement. Not a 
good paragraph which she has written, even in a private letter, 
has been ‘dashed off.” Although she is lively and bright in con- 
versation, yet when her mind settles to the business of writing 
it does not work rapidly. She writes well, not by virtue of a fa- 
cile gift, but by scrupulous revision, patient thinking, and diligent 
attention to the criticisms of her instructors and to the advice 
of Miss Sullivan. 
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It is not necessary to examine in detail Miss Keller’s work 
in all the courses she took in college. 

On one examination-paper in government her instructor 
wrote, “Shows a thorough understanding of the subject.” Some 
cther papers were equally successful; some were not. A sing- 
ular course for her to succeed in was that in the history of philos- 
ophy, in which she showed that she could grasp the fundamental 
metaphysical ideas. To this course is due part of the material 
of her essay, “Optimism.” 

Her life in college has had its social pleasures and duties, 
Her classmates elected her vice-president and chose her for 
“lawyer,” one of the class-day officers. 

The college work has been by no means the only activity 
in Miss Keller’s busy four years. Twice she has made speeches 
at the opening of new buildings devoted to the deaf or the blind, 
She has delivered two addresses in behalf of the adult blind of 
Massachusetts, who have been sorely neglected, but who, since 
Miss Keller’s last appeal, can be neglected no more forever, 
Besides her two books, she has writen short articles, one of which 
was her message in the Easter number of The Companion. In 
the midst of all this she has written many letters, in reply toa 
small part of the countless letters she receives. 

Such is the work accomplished by Helen Keller and by Miss 
Sullivan, whose hand has always guided. She has turned to the 
uses of her pupil the streams that nourish and delight, and has 
turned aside the streams that bear no good. Miss Keller’s part 
in the achievement is the reward of bravery and end!ess applica- 
tion to her task. She has been too often represented as a person 
of profound sapience and brilliant genius. She is not quite that; 
she is not even scholarly in her interests. Her mind is stout 
and energetic, of solid endurance. Many women have keener 
minds and deeper capacity for scholarship. I, for one, cannot 
see that she has the intellect of a genius, or much creative power, 
or great originality. But her heart is noble; the world has yet 
to show a finer spirit, a loftier and more steadfast will to do the 
best. 

She is distinguished not only among the deaf-blind, who are 
numbered by the score, but among the deaf, of whom there are 
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thousands. Not another person,deaf from childhood,has matched 
her achievement. The result of her work is to set a new stand- 
ard for the deaf, and to raise a standard, high if not new, for the 
whole world of men who work and pray. She has moved the 
hearts of all nations to an enduring sympathy for the afflicted and 
toa new belief in the capacity of the blind and the deaf to be up- 
lifted. Thereby is Helen Keller’s service great unto those who 
see and those who are blind, to those who hear and those whose 
ears hear not. 

Her work, it is safe to predict, will go further than the goal 
which is marked by her graduation. To herself she seems to 
have done little enough and to be hopefully at the beginning of 
real service. At a meeting of Radcliffe alumnze in December 
she said: 

“I have been asked to tell you something about my college 
life. I fear me there is little in it that will interest you, for it is 
pressed between the covers of books. You will not misunder- 
stand me if | say that much of my life in college has been tedious. 
Slowness was unavoidable in the manual labor of Miss Sullivan’s 
task and mine. 

“So my pleasures in what we call college life have been 
necessarily few. But they are all the keener for that reason. I 
enjoy the chats with the girls and the stimulating experience of 
sitting under different instructors, some of whom have been very 
kind to me. I like, too the little feeling of competition with 
others and the wee gossips that seem too trivial to record soberly 
as one of the pleasures of a senior, but which we all know area 
large part of college life. 

“In study I have fallen heir to no end of interest and delight. 
How eagerly I look forward to a new book! It binds my life 
closer to that of the world. As I read, there is a sound in my 
ears—it is the voice of fancy; there is a light before me—it is the 
radiance of poetry. This year I have taken up my Latin again, 
and Iam reading the comedies of Plautus with growing pleasure. 

“I am studying English literature of the nineteenth century. 
The essayists are delightful. Lamb, Hazlitt and Hunt knew how 
to present their ideas with lightness, delicacy and grace, and point 
out new beauties in the every-day world. 
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“College has breathed new life into my mind and given me 
new views of things, a perception of new truths and new aspects 
of the old ones. I grow stronger in my conviction that there is 
nothing good or right which we cannot accomplish if we have the 
will to strive. The assured reality and nearness of the end of my 
school-days fills me with bright anticipations. The doors of the 
great world are flung open before me and a light shines upon me, 
the light kindled by the thought that there is something for me 
to do beyond the threshold. 

“And indeed, for all earnest college graduates there is a 
great work in the world—work that can be done in sweet, unag- 
gressive ways. There are harsh customs to be made sweet with 
love, hearts in which a kind, tolerant brotherly love must be awa- 
kened; time-hallowed prejudices that must be overthrown. One 
evil that must be checked is the ignorance of the learned who 
have never learned the simple, honest language of the heart, 
which is the most vital of all languages, and is more satisfying 
than all the Greek and Latin ever written. Thus I have groped 
my way through college, reaching out on the dark pathway for 
wisdom, for friendship and for work. I have found much work 
and abundant friendship and a little wisdom, and I ask for no 
other blessedness.” 
































DEAF CHILDREN IN VACATION 
PHILADELPHIA. 


[The following very interesting account of the work done 
in the Vacation Schools of Philadelphia, during the summer of 
1903, for the deaf children who had been taken into them as 
pupils, is a report made to the Civic Club by the chairman of its 
Committee on Vacation Schools, Miss Jane Hubbard of German- 
town. These Vacation Schools, under the direction of and 
maintained by the Board of Education, have been in operation 
during the past seven summers, and the Civic Club has inter- 
ested itself in them and their work from the start, Miss Hubbard 
herself being especially interested in the deaf children attend- 
ing them and in the work that they have been able to accom- 
plish in association with hearing children in the same classes. 
We cannot conceive how work more valuable or practical could 
be undertaken for our deaf children in the large cities during 
the summer vacation months, and we wish all engaged in it a 
hearty God speed. 

We regret to learn that Miss Hubbard, to whose efforts 
and interest so much is due for the earlier success of this impor- 
tant experiment of introducing deaf children into Vacation 
Schools with hearing children, died during the past winter. 
However, the work itself continues, and we understand will con- 
tinue in coming summers a regular feature of the Vacation 
Schools of the city—Ep1Tor REvIEw.] 


SCHOOLS IN 


It may be worth while to tell the story of the deaf children in 
the Philadelphia vacation schools, as there are so many in our 
land who are interested either in vacation school work or in the 
training of the deaf. 

On the 6th of July, 1903, the Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion opened eight Vacation Schools, where the average attend- 
ance was 3400. 

“As in previous years,” to quote from the report of the 
supervisor, Miss Crawford, “the children longed to remain in 
school, taking no note of time; and the teachers in many in- 
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stances were willing, at the solicitation of the pupils, to stay the 
entire day. In many districts the school was the only comforta- 
ble place for the children, and the teachers were too kind-hearted 
to close the buildings during the afternoon. A little Italian boy, 
whose father was trying to place him in the House of Refuge, 
was brought into the Forten School by a probation officer of the 
Juvenile Court, and the boy became so fascinated with the basket 
and hammock making that he forgot to be bad.” 

Concerning the South-West Vacation School, Miss Crosby, 
the principal, reported: “It is now an important factor in the 
neighborhood. An influence for good has gone out from it which 
has been felt in many a home. ‘You ought to have been at our 
house last night,’ said one father, ‘ to see my girl and her mother 
having their heads together over something that had been taught 
by the cooking teacher in the morning. There isn’t a thing that 
goes on in that room that the two of them don’t go over at night. 
My wife is just as anxious as the girl and has learned a number 
of things from her. We are proud of the lass.’ One mother 
who visited the school said, ‘What splendid things these vacation 
schools are! My three boys have not given me a speck of trouble 
all this summer. I used to dread a rainy day, but since the boys 
have learned to work with raffia we just go into a room by our- 
selves, I with my sewing, the boys with the raffia I bought them, 
and we have a regular sewing bee. They are no trouble at all 
now, and you would be surprised to see the number of pretty 
things they made.’ ” 

To many the most interesting part of the work last summer 
was the experiment successfully made of admitting deaf children 
to be taught in the classes with and like the hearing pupils. Of 
the eight Philadelphia vacation schools, only one held no deaf 
child, four schools admitted each one deaf pupil, two schools ad- 
mitted two deaf pupils, one school admitted seven pupils; making 
a total of fifteen, of whom thirteen remained to the close of the 
school term. 

Concerning these, the supervisor, Miss Crawford, says: 
“They were allowed to mingle with the other children and re- 
ceived the same instruction. This was an excellent preparation 
for their future life when it will be an absolute necessity for them 
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to mingle with all classes of people. Most of these deaf children 
attend the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf at Mt. Airy dur- 
ing the winter months, but as that institution is closed in the sum- 
mer, they welcomed gladly the opportunity to attend the vaca- 
tion schools. The teachers were unanimous in saying that any 
attention shown these pupils was amply repaid in the results at- 
tained and the gratitude and affection exhibited.” 

These children had all been taught to read the lips, that is, 
to understand things said to them by carefully watching the face 
and lips of the speaker. To illustrate, let me tell of visiting the 
room of Miss Kilpatrick’s school, where Miss Mowbray had 
charge of a large class and in it two deaf boys. These two sat 
directly in front of her, where they could best watch her lips. 
Turning her back to them, she quickly told of their brightness, 
her interest in them, and desire to keep their deafness in the 
background. “In fact,” she added, “I don’t think the other boys 
know they are deaf.” As she again faced the children, I saw how 
intently the eyes of these boys watched every word she spoke to 
the class. The lesson ended, they arose to go to the sloyd room; 
then, when it chanced that these two were not perfectly in line, 
quietly, without a gesture, she told them to fall in line and instant- 
ly it was done, their quick eyes reading the command across the 
length of the big room.” 

After the close of the school Miss Kilpatrick wrote about 
these two boys: “We made no signs in our communication with 
them other than a light touch to attract their attention if they 
were busy when we wished to address them. They were much 
more apt in taking up manual work than ordinary children. 
They were tractable and very grateful for any attention we 
showed them, and I feel assured were much benefited by their 
association with normal children. Whoever suggested that a 
place be made for these poor afflicted children did a most kind 
and generous act.” 

That suggestion sprang from two sources. Last winter, in 
Washington, I was asked by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, “Why 
don’t you Philadelphians admit a few deaf children into your va- 
cation schools?” And he quoted the saying that “the best thing 
for a deaf child is to be one in a school of hearing children.” 
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Shortly after, I heard from Mr. Hubbert, chairman of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education’s Committee on Vacation 
Schools and Playgrounds, that already in the summer of 1902, 
one such had been admitted by Miss Higgins into her school. In 
a letter dated February, 1903, she gave this account of it: “There 
was a deaf child in the Thomas Wood School. He came to us 
through Miss Sparhawk, one of the teachers at Mt. Airy, where 
he attended school during the winter session. He lived in the 
immediate neighborhood of the Wood School. As the influence 
of the streets during the vacation months would undo some of 
the good accomplished at Mt. Airy, Miss Sparhawk asked me to 
admit him. I placed him with one of my best teachers and only 
now and then heard that he was an extra charge. He did very 
well in mariual work and especially so in the sloyd room. I re- 
member he made a bird-house, which he had his father come to 
see at the exhibition. That he remained with us and came regu- 
larly is evidence of the success of the experiment. The contact 
in school life with other children not deaf gave a training 
that I think must be beneficial. It was six weeks in the world 
in which he is to labor and live. His father’s plan, I think, is to 
make him a cabinet-maker. So you see he will have to mingle 
with other men differently endowed than himself.” 

So after all, whose suggestion was it? Into the path to- 
wards which a man of science was pointing, a woman’s loving 
hand had already led a little child, guided by her practical insight 
as to how he could and should be helped. 

This year the idea has taken root and grown. The experi- 
ment was safeguarded by the careful oversight of the Board of 
Education’s Committee; and by help given to the teachers in 
various suggestions gathered from Dr. Crouter of the Mt. Airy 
School for the Deaf, and other leading experts, for example, the 
admission of only such children as understood lip-reading. 

The reason for this was demonstrated in the Mills School 
where an exception was made. Miss Grier, the principal, said, 
“We had with us, for a time, three deaf children, all from one 
family. The oldest, a boy of fourteen, remained the entire term, 
the girl a few weeks, and the youngest only a few days. The boy 
never missed a session. I gave him, as far as I deemed advisable, 
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the work of his choice, and at the close of the term he had com- 
pleted some very creditable work. His sister became tired of 
the work. The boy had been trained in lip-reading and the girl 
partially so. The youngest had never been in a school, so we put 
her in a kindergarten.” The mother begged for this little one’s 
admission. That was an error of love, but most evidently an 
error, for, as Miss Grier says, “The child was thoroughly unac- 
customed to the discipline of a school-room, and as she yelled 
constantly she unnerved many of the little ones. The mother re- 
mained with her, but saw she herself could do nothing with her.” 
The child therefore was at once withdrawn. 

The one deaf boy in the South-West School was placed by 
the principal under the special care of Miss Hogg, who reports: 
“With reference to my deaf boy, E. L., I can most confidently 
say that his work and conduct during the six weeks were highly 
commendable. During that time he did not lose one single ses- 
sion. Usually he was almost the first boy to arrive in the morn- 
ing. If there was any work to be prepared before school-time, he 
always could be relied upon to do it and to do it right. Rather 
than being a hardship, as we might suppose, it was interesting to 
have him in the class. His work was remarkable for exactness 
and neatness. After the first few days the boys of the class be- 
came his warm friends and were always eager to help him under- 
stard and seemed pleased when he endeavored to converse with 
them. Although the closing day was so extremely stormy, E. 
was there. He assisted me in putting things away and when we 
had finished, I said, ‘This is our last day. Are you glad, or sorry?’ 
He replied, ‘Sorry.’ Then I said,“Why? He answered, ‘I like it.’ 
The work done in vacation schools seems to me particularly 
adapted for children such as he.” 

From the James Forten School, the principal, Miss Finley, 
wrote, “We are delighted with the deaf child here. They say he 
does just what you tell him, and most of the time is able to go 
along his own way to help himself. He is a great favorite in the 
sloyd room, and has made himself a fine hammock, a picture- 
frame, a towel-roller, etc.” 

Miss Crawford, speaking of M., in the Thomas Wood School, . 
said, “She made a blue and white bead chain under my instruc- 
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tion, and was no trouble to teach. Her color work in nature 
study was remarkable.” M. had been taught speech and lip-read- 
ing in Miss Garrett’s ‘Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf 
Children before they are of School Age.’ She is one of two girls 
who having completed their training there at the same time, have 
since been attending the public day schools for hearing children, 
watching each other in a rivalry to see who can advance quickest 
and farthest. Hearing of a vacation school, M. made her way 
there, keeping very still about it. But next summer the other 
girl means to catch up in the race and be in a vacation school 
too.” 

The larger part of this experiment was put through in the 
new Powers Vacation Schcol under Mrs. Lever. First let me 
give in her own words a slight picture of the other work there: 
“On the first day that the school opened” (when between 500 and 
600 were enrolled and goo had to be turned away),“I asked how 
many had ever attended any vacation school before, and when 
not a hand went up, I entered the work with fear and trembling, 
for my teachers too were new to the work. But my surprise 
knew no bounds when after a week’s training everything was 
running as smoothly as if it had been organized a year. The way 
those children worked was proof positive that vacation schools 
are not only a necessity but a blessing. I insisted on good solid 
work, threw out sloppy work, starting the child right, explaining 
in a little kindly talk with the teacher that it was not half so much 
the making of many articles for an exhibition as it was helping 
to build up a character for the child.” 

In this school was a one-armed boy, whose mother insisted 
that after awhile he must earn not only his own living, but that of 
his father and mother, and that as he had only one arm he must 
give all his attention to drawing and writing. “It was her greed 
for money,” said Mrs. Lever, “that drove the boy out before he 
was able to take care of himself. Well, I took my own way with 
Willie. He came to me one day and in a half shame-faced way 
intimated that he was at best only half a boy, that he saw nothing 
in the vacation school for him to do but paint. I found him sullen 
and irritable, and I knew why. His ambition was crushed be 
cause he felt that he was not like other boys. What boy is happy 
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who is always idle ? I convinced Willie that it would rest him af- 
ter painting to just go down and observe in the sloyd room, and 
also told him to go down any time he felt like it. I asked the 
sloyd teacher not to notice him, but to help him if he felt like 
doing anything. I watched him closely; this sowing the seed of 
self-reliance was a great undertaking. But day by day the seed 
took root and grew till Willie lifted up his head like a little man. 
We taught him that the loss of his arm was only a misfortune. 
He learned to fasten his work to a bench and he made a hammock 
needle, a letter-box, anda tabouret. I taught him how to make a 
hammock, or rather how they were made. This work he could 
not do himself, but he knows how and he taught about three 
dozen boys how to do it. One of these boys made him a ham- 
mock for himself. He Walked out of the school taking all these 
things, a boy helping him; but he took with him other and better 
things that he did not possess when he came—self-respect, self- 
reliance, a better opinion of himself and the world in general, 
and the courage to try all things that hereafter come in his way.” 
And to the mother, proud of his achievement, had come a larger 
vision of what her son’s future should be. 

Here also was a one-eyed boy whose mother insisted that he 
could only learn to write, must not be taught like the others, as 
to try that would only make him painfully aware of his own de- 
ficiency. It took patience and tact to lead her into the larger un- 
derstanding, the truer sympathy that would rejoice in seeing him 
forget his loss while learning the happiness of being busy like 
other boys. 

This school had to struggle in the opening days with the 
serious misfortune of the sloyd teacher’s failure to appear. Be- 
fore another could be secured many disappointed boys departed, 
among them all but one of the deaf boys. In those days, Mrs. 
Lever wrote, “We have one deaf child here yet, G., and he is so 
delighted. He has made a beautiful large jardiniere of reed, and is 
now making a hammock with a needle and mesh-stick which he 
made himself. And he is happy all the time. His eyes sparkle 
and his face dimples in smiles every minute of the day. It makes 
my heart sing just to think what enjoyment we are throwing in- 
to his silent life.” 
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To have lost the other boys was a genuine disappointment 
to Mrs. Lever. Therefore as soon as the new sloyd teacher was 
established she sent them postals, but without avail. 


Finally she succeeded, and this is the tale: “I determined 
that afternoon to hunt up at least one of these boys, so I called 
Miss Peters to the office and she volunteered to go with me. It 
was after five o’clock when we left the school, and it was just six 
when we found this boy’s home. Fortunately the boy M. was 
there too, but it took us until 7.30 to persuade them to come back, 
The boy M. has a good disposition and is easily persuaded, but 
the other is stubborn and sullen and very ugly in his stubborn- 
ness. But I recognized the fact that in the silence of his life 
things are not always the same color to him that they are to us, 
and that the deaf often misunderstand. And so I sat there pa- 
tiently trying to win him over. I found out that every deaf boy 
who came to my school misunderstood and thought that the 
sloyd room was a big carpenter shop and_ that painting was 
house and sign painting. So my heart went out to them for the 
disappointment they had suffered. Fora while I was at a loss to 
know how to get them back, and the mother too was worried 
about them. Fortunately I quickly thought out a plan that 
captured them. I found from their talk that they were poor and 
needed a little spending money sometimes, but they wanted to 
earn it. So I told them that I would buy some lumber myself, 
also some hammock cord, and just let them work entirely in the 
sloyd room and at hammocks, and that they might have every- 
thing they made and that they could sell them. That appealed to 
them so much that the sullen boy got up and shook hands with 
me and smiled his pleasure at the scheme and said that he would 
come. They both came the next day and were happy all day. I 
had the sloyd teacher take special work with them, and for one 
hour I had two boys teach them hammock-weaving. I have or- 
dered hammock-cord and lumber that cost $3.00'. Still I know 
how glad you will be that two, even two, poor lives are the hap- 
pier for our work. If they bring the other four in, I will write.” 

A conversation occurred that morning of return between 


— 


~The Civic Club asked to be allowed to pay that $3.00 and gladly 
took other opportunities of giving a helping hand. 
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the sullen boy and Mrs. Lever: “What time will school close in 
the afternoon ? We were told that we would work here from 9 
to 12 in the morning, not work in the afternoon. When will 
school close ?” 

“You need not work in the afternoon unless you want to. 
The boys like to work because they get more done. They work 
until 3.15. Never feel that you are in the way here at all. It 
gives us great pleasure to teach you and grieves us when you 
stay away. We want tohelp you. Tell us at any time what you 
want to do. Stop your own work and look at the others do their 
work whenever you think you can learn anything. Come to me 
whenever things go wrong, and I will help you. Let us be good 
comrades and help each other.” “Yes; I stay now; I like it.” 

A few days later, Mrs. Lever wrote, “I am so happy to tell 
you that I have three more fine boys that are deaf. How they en- 
joyed the picnic to Bartram’s Garden. I took with me Miss 
Rhodes’ Story of Philadelphia. I went over the place with them, 
pointing out every nook and cranny mentioned in the book. The 
little G. boy comes every day, happy as a lark and playing just 
like other children. It amuses him so when he does not hear 
Miss Peters coming and she catches him at some mischief. He 
laughs as if it were ajoke. One other boy came to the school this 
morning. Just think what this must mean to them when they 
come all the way from Roxborough to us,” (this being between 
five and six miles.) 

“The deaf boys are still with us,” wrote Mrs. Lever, on Au- 
gust 8th, “and are grateful for what they have learned. They 
have been bringing their lunches, and work from 8 A. M. until 
nearly 5 P. M. Four of them told me they were not so anxious 
to get things made as they were to learn the more intricate things 
in sloyd, such as dove-tailing, mitering, etc. Their teacher was 
afraid I might not like it because of the exhibition, but I ex- 
plained that the exhibition was nothing compared to the knowl- 
edge they would gain. So she went ahead and took great pleas- 
ure in teaching them just what they wanted. The boy McG. has 
patiently worked at dove-tailing until at last he has produced a 
salt-box that would be a credit to any boy.” 

After the close of school, Mrs. Lever wrote, “The boy Q., 
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(the sullen boy,) “turned out to be the best workman we had. 
Once he became interested in the hammocks and sloyd, he was a 
changed boy. He seemed so much happier and better pleased 
with himself and everybody. It was an experience that he and 
McG. will never forget. They laughed and jested together 
and had good times with all the boys. I had the boys well posted 
just how to talk to them. There never was any unpleasantness 
nor any friction at any time after they came back. Their work 
all through was fine. They quickly learned that what I 
wanted them to do was to get into the habit of doing everything 
the best way, and Miss Daly told me they worked like beavers to 
get my word of approval when work was all right. 

“The deaf need lots of encouragement and those around 
them should be sure that they always understand all situations, 
for they sadly misunderstand sometimes. I know that the deaf 
in my school learned lots of lessons that they will carry through 
life. They could not get the experience at Mt. Airy, or any other 
place of the kind, that they got at the vacation school. At Mt. 
Airy everyone knows how to talk to them. Here in the school 
they were out in the world without any help of that kind, and 
learned to meet people whom they had to understand. And then 
the other side of it—what a world of good it did the children 
with whom they came in contact. When they first came, there 
was a little disposition on the part of some of the children to 
tease them and make game of them. But a talk in the morning, 
presenting the pitiful state of the deaf, and an appeal to them to 
help them, to be kind to them, to not notice their affliction, and 
to act with them just as they would with any of the boys, had 
the desired effect and I had no further trouble. The roughest 
boy in the school vied with the most courteous to do anything in 
his power for them. 

“About twenty deaf visited the closing exhibition and many 
of them expressed keen disappointment that they had not at- 
tended the school. The seven deaf boys came to my office in a 
body on the last day and S., speaking for the rest, thanked me 
for my kindness.” 

These seven were in a class of fifty, and Mrs. Lever consid- 
ered that a good proportion. The thought was, no two deaf 
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should be together, but that they should be scattered through the 
room and each deaf child isolated by being surrounded by hear- 
ing children. In this class six hearing children seemed sufficient 
to surround and look after one deaf child. It was found that a 
deaf boy always preferred to ask information of a hearing pupil 
rather than of one who being deaf might have missed the mean- 
ing like himself. The teachers in this school never used signs in 
the school-room, as Mrs. Lever’s aim was to help fit these chil- 
dren for mingling with others in ordinary life. 

After the close of the schools, the supervisor wrote, “I am 
glad to do anything in my power to advance the beautiful work 
among deaf children, and am only grateful for the opportunity to 
cooperate in it. I was so happy to notice not only the progress 
made by these children, -but the delight of the teachers in the 
work. Never did one hesitate when asked to admit a deaf child 
into her class.” 

JANE HUBBARD, 
Chairman of the Civic Club Committee 
on Vacation Schools. 














CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


THE HEARING OF SPEECH OF MENTALLY 
WEAK CHILDREN. 

It produces a strange impression when in advertisements of 
institutions and classes for persons hard of hearing, the reader 
is made to believe that children with a defective sense of hearing 
who cannot make any progress either in public schools or in in- 
stitutions for the deaf, will profit by attending classes for persons 


hard of hearing. Presuming that, owing to their defective hear- 
ing, they cannot get on in the public schools, this does not prove 
that they will not get on in schools for the deaf. It is true that 
in these classes the method of instruction of the deaf is employed. 
The German institutions for the deaf have eight grades, and even 
the remnants of hearing are used and thereby kept in practice. 
Under these circumstances there can be no doubt that preference 
should be given to a larger educational institution, over an in- 
stitution having only one class, because in this children of dif- 
ferent age and capacity have to be instructed together. In com- 
paring the results obtained with children hard of hearing in these 
special classes, and those obtained with the same kind of children 
in schools for the deaf, the latter institutions need not fear the 
comparison, especially as regards: a, the amount of knowledge 
gathered; b, speech; and c, capacity for intercourse with others. 
It is positively unjustifiable if weak minded children are examined 
as to their capacity for hearing, exactly as if they were mentally 
normal children, but simply hard of hearing. For, it requires 
a certain mental capacity for a child to give information as to its 
being able or not to hear. To fix the status of such children is 
still more difficult than in normally endowed children who are 
hard of hearing. It has been observed that a large percentage 
of children with defective hearing, owing to the circumstance that 
their condition is misjudged, are classed among the idiots; whilst 
it can be positively proved that children who are only mentally 
weak are classed among those with defective hearing and even 
among the deaf. This happens even when these children are sub- 
jected to a most careful examination. Dr. H. Gutzmann cites 
a very striking case which came under his observation: 
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A girl four years old was, after examination by one of the 
most prominent aurists of Germany, declared to be a deaf-mute; 
and half a year later she spontaneously commenced to speak. 
And cases like this are by no means rare. In this connection it 
may be well to become perfectly clear as to the meaning of the 
term ‘the sense of hearing speech.” Does this simply mean to 
hear the speech, or also to understand it? 

How can it be ascertained whether a child is a deaf-mute, or 
mentally weak, whether it does not speak because it does not 
hear, or whether—as is alleged—it does not hear and does not 
speak from mental weakness, from lack of intelligence ? Let us 
take two six-year old children. One of them is a deaf-mute, the 
other mute from mental weakness. Even if frequently the idiotic 
expression which is not a characteristic of a deaf-mute, shows 
the child to be mentally weak, it must be granted that not every 
mentally weak child looks idiotic, and that not every deaf-mute 
child is free from such an expression. If you enter into inter- 
course with such children, the mentally normal but deaf-mute 
child shows a more or less developed sign language. It ex- 
presses by mimics what is going on in its mind; but the mentally 
weak child does not do this. If both of them are looking out of 
the window and some one knocks, back of them, the deaf-mute 
child will turn round, whilst the mentally weak child may do so 
accidentally, but not otherwise. 

The same uncertainty which is found in the examination of 
deaf-mutes as regards their ability to hear, is also found in the 
examination of mentally weak children, especially as to their in- 
ability to hear. This is shown by the large number of children 
with defective hearing which physicians are said to have found 
among the mentally weak. In the results of such investigations 
the large number of persons with defective hearing is very strik- 
ing, as well as the great difference in these numbers ascertained 
by different authors, varying between 12 and go. The difference 
is apt to awaken doubts. What in many cases is by physicians 
taken for defective hearing, may be traced to mental backward- 
ness. It is not the physical hearing which is lacking, but the ca- 
pacity of perception is not properly developed. The hearing of 
speech is not like the hearing of sounds, a physical and sensual 
capacity, but such a capacity combined with a mental function. 
Ir hearing sounds the child is mentally passive, in hearing speech 
it is mentally active. What is needed here is the development of 
the hearing of speech, not by mechanical means, but by the 
development of the speech—as to sounds and ideas. 

For the development of speech, which, owing to the lack of 
the central sense of hearing of speech, could not develop in a 
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natural way, articulation-instruction, just as in schools for the 
deaf, is needed in the beginning, which presses into its service the 
senses of hearing, seeing, and touch. 

From the above statements it becomes apparent that, 

1. The mentally weak child is frequently taken as being de- 
fective in hearing, because, owing to the backwardness of its 
mind and speech, it cannot prove its power of peripheric hearing, 

2. The instruction of such mentally weak children should, 
it is true, aim at the sharpening of the peripheric hearing, but 
should principally look toward the development of the central 
hearing of speech. 

3. This is done by speech itself; for which reason instruction 
should consist in articulation exercises and object lessons. 

4. This instruction is an integral part of the course in spec- 
ial classes, so that special arrangements for these children with 
so-called defective hearing is not needed.—[F. Janicke in Medi- 
zinisch-padagogische Monatsschrift fur die gesemmte Sprach- 
heilkunde. ] 





THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS AMONG 
THE DEAF. 


All civilized nations at the present time wage a war against 
tuberculosis, this terrible scourge of humanity. The school can 
not look on idle, but should do its duty in this respect. And what 
applies to the school in general, applies particularly to schools for 
the deaf. The assertion that tuberculosis makes great ravages 
among the deaf is unfortunately only too well founded; for our 
statistics show that a dispreportionately large number of former 
pupils of the schools for the deaf become victims of this dread 
disease. Its extent may be gathered from the following statistics 
(relating of course not to the deaf only). In Austria, 90,000 per- 
sons die on an average of tuberculosis every year. According 
to Prof. Leyden the number of persons affected with this disease 
in Germany is never less than 1,200,000, and about 180,000 die of 
it every year. The number of deaths from tuberculosis averages 
7300 per year in the city of Vienna. Grouped according to age, 
the percentage of deaths in Vienna is as follows: up to the com- 
pleted 5th year, 16.3%; from the 6th to the 14th year, 4.2%; 
from the 15th to the 2oth year, 6.4%; from the 2oth to the 6oth 


year, 63-7%; above 60 years, 9.2%. These statistics carefully 
prepared by competent persons, show that tuberculosis is not 
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very dangerous during the years of childhood and old age, but 
principally in those years when men and women are in the full en- 
joyment of physical health and best able to earn a living; but they 
also show that a great deal can be done during school age to 


prevent and cure tuberculosis. In France and other countries 
of Europe sanitariums for children suffering from tuberculosis 
have been founded, as it has been found advisable to remove 
every child suffering from tuberculosis from the school, and place 
itin a sanitarium. The advantages of this measure will be seen 
from the fact that of children 10 to 16 years old, 29% were com- 
pletely cured; 3 to 9 years, 34%; 3 to 7 years, 50%. All chil- 
dren who enter an institution for the deaf should, therefore, on 
entering be carefully examined as to any possible traces of tuber- 
culosis; and whenever such are found, they should be placed, if 
possible, in special sanitaria. 

If the question is asked in what manner should the school 
aid in combatting tuberculosis, the following should be stated as 
applying in the first line to all schools, but more especially to 
schools for the deaf: The schoolrooms should have the greatest 
possible amount of light and air, these two most efficient des- 
troyers of bacteria. The rooms should be kept scrupulously clean; 
there should be plenty of exercise out in the open air—walks, ex- 
cursions, gymnastics, garden work. One great point is to harden 
the bodies of our often physically weak deaf pupils—by cold 
baths every day, by learning swimming. The food should be 
plain but plentiful and nourishing. Pupils should at an early age 
be warned against the use of alcoholic beverages, for there is a 
close connection between their use and tuberculosis. This is 
shown by the circumstance that of 1000 waiters in saloons and 
restaurants, where the temptation to drinking to excess is par- 
ticularly great, 528died of tuberculosis. In this connection it must 
be stated that, with the view to prevent tuberculosis, pupils, when 
after a completed course they leave the institution, should be 
guided and advised as to the choice of occupation. Physically 
weak deaf,and those who show a tendency toward diseases of the 
lungs, should be warned against occupations which favor the de- 
velopment of tuberculosis. In trades where there is a great 
amount of dust, there are more cases of tuberculosis than in 
others. Most dangerous is the metal dust; the young deaf should 
therefore be warned against trades where they would have to 
work with metals. Fortunately but few deaf choose such trades. 
Vegetable and animal dust works injury in the trades of tailors, 
workers in feathers, textile workers, etc. Carpenters and 
turners suffer from wood-dust, and book binders from the dust 
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from paper and books. Weak deaf persons should also be kept 
away from trades where they have to work in close rooms or in 
rooms filled with noxious fumes, such as all printing trades, in 
which so many deaf find employment. 

That the choice of a trade plays an important part in the 
spread of tuberculosis, is shown by statistics taken in Vienna. 
The largest percentage of mortality from tuberculosis is found 
among turners, viz., 77% ;carpenters, 75%; book binders, 70.8%. 
The majority of persons suffering from tuberculosis die before 
the 35th vear; particularly short is the duration of life among tail- 
ors, as the average age of persons dying from tuberculosis is 
only 27.9 years. 

In view of these facts, it would be wise to subject all the 
young deaf to a careful medical examination when they leave the 
institution, especially as regards the tendency to tuberculosis. 
The result of this examination should be the guide in the choice 
of an occupation. The deaf with weak lungs should be kept 
away from large cities, and as far as possible engage in agricul- 
tural or horticultural pursuits. If these rules are observed, the 
old adage ‘mens sana in corpore sano” will, at least to a greater 
degree than is the case at present, prove true as regards our 
young deaf.—[ Blatter fir Taubstummenbildung. ] 





THE CARE OF THE ADULT DEAF. 


By adult deaf we understand all those who, after having 
finished their schooling, enter real life to earn their daily bread. 
Not with fervent hopes do we see many of our pupils leave the 
institution. Much good advice we would like to give to this one 
and that one; and for many a one we would wish a strong friend 
to stand by his side, to guide him with firm hand through the 
many dangers which beset the path of life. It is true, what Prof. 
Walther says in his “Manual of Deaf-mute Education,” that the 
deaf remain more or less children who have difficulty in finding 
their way in the mazes of this busy world, who easily make mis- 
takes, and are easily over-reached and deceived by others. 

Many are the measures which have been taken to guide and 
support hearing young persons after they leave school, and to 
raise up those who have fallen. The number of such measures is 
legion. On the other hand, nothing, or comparatively little, has 
been done in this direction for the deaf. And yet they need this 
more, to a double or threefold degree, than hearing persons. 
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They are deprived of one of the most important weapons in the 
battle for existence, the sense of hearing. For religious and 
moral reasons, therefore, and for the furtherance of their material 
interests, it is an absolute necessity to care for our adult deaf. 
This care should be directed: first, to religious training; second, to 
further intellectual education; and third, to efficient aid to the poor 
and sick. It is the duty of the teachers of the deaf to stand by 
their former pupils with advice and aid, to find suitable ways and 
means for such aid, and to interest benevolent persons in their 
behalf. 

Most of the young deaf when leaving the institution, return 
to their homes to stay there at least for some time. Special 
measures are taken to strengthen the scattered young hearing 
persons in their faith; and in a still greater measure this should 
be done as regards the deaf. 

It is a custom in many of our institutions to give to the deaf, 
when they leave, their old religious textbooks (bible-history, 
catechism, prayerbook). These books they have studied during 
the last years of their schooling; they do not serve the purposes 
of edification, but only remind the deaf of their hard school days. 
The consequence is that these books are not used. It is, on the 
other hand, to be recommended to give to the deaf these same 
books, but new, handsome, unused copies. Let them be handed 
to the deaf at their confirmation, in a solemn meeting, with ad- 
dresses and prayer. It would not be amiss if the teacher wrote in 
each book a personal dedication to the pupils. In this way the 
deaf would be induced to look upon these books not as mere text 
books, but as works of edification. 

To show what can be done, we cite the example of the 
Cologne Institution for the Deaf, which in the case of every pupil 
who leaves, sends a letter of recommendation to the minister and 
teacher at his home. It is well not to give these letters to the 
pupils, as they would frequently not reach the persons for whom 
they are intended, but to send them direct by mail to the teacher 
or minister, who will then consider it his duty to look up the deaf 
pupil. 

All these measures, however, do not give to the deaf what a 
hearing person enjoys in attending divine service. To supply 
this want special religious services for the deaf have been ar- 
ranged at Berlin, Hannover, Cassel, and other large German 
Cities. Clergymen preached who were supposed to be acquainted 
with the sign language; but so imperfectly that in many cases 
the deaf could not understand them. But there was another 
drawback: the deaf were given free tickets on the railroads. This 
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of course drew wonderfully; as many as 5000 or 6000 attended 
these meetings; many of course with the avowed purpose to get 
a free trip to a large city and enjoy its legitimate—and we are 
sorry to say in many cases, its illegitimate pleasures. It has, 
therefore, become the practice in Prussia to hold an annual 
religious festival in cities where there is an institution for the deaf, 
for the deaf who live in those cities. Although these festivals 
have in many instances proved a positive blessing, they will 
always remain a makeshift. The religious needs of the adult 
deaf must be met in another way. For this purpose the govern- 
ment authorities in many states of Germany have arranged 
courses for clergymen to prepare them for the work of pastoral 
care of the deaf. Pastoral visits which are undoubtedly among 
the most important duties of a clergyman, should be considered 
doubly important in the case of the deaf. The clergyman should 
not wait till the deaf person comes to him, but should go to see 
him; he should become the most intimate friend of the deaf, to 
whom they can come with all their troubles. If this rule is 
carefully and conscientiously observed, the deaf will derive much 
greater benefit from divine service. 

The following may be said as regards the further intellectual 
education of the adult deaf. The deaf desire to know what is 
going on in the world, and the newspaper meets this desire. It 
was said recently in one of the most prominent German period- 
icals: ‘There are only three fountains of knowledge which flow 
steadily and for all men, sometimes one alone, sometimes two, 
and often all three together: the church, the newspaper and good 
reading matter.” During the last years of schooling the pupils 
in our institutions, in the hours devoted to conversational exer- 
cises, read daily and weekly papers, illustrated papers, and 
periodicals. But will they continue this after they have been 
apprenticed to some trade? In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred this will not be done. They find it impossible to read a daily 
paper, because their master will not grant the necessary time 
and because this will often involve an expense. Only weekly 
publications can, therefore, come into question. It is, therefore, 
recommended that every institution for the deaf furnish free to 
each pupil for two or three years after leaving the institution 
some good weekly or periodical. This plan is not as chimerical 
as may appear to some. It is practically carried out at the Insti- 
tution for the Blind at Bromberg, Prussia. A weekly, printed in 
raised letters, is sent free to all former pupils of the institution. 
Each number contains a poem, a tale, some sketches of travel, 
articles relating to different trades, and humorous articles. 
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Schools for adult deaf have been in existence in several 
German cities for a number of years and have without exception 
proved a success. The difficulty of supplying further education 
to adult deaf is found in the case of the deaf living scattered in 


cities where there is no institution for the deaf, and no supple- 
mentary course for adult deaf; so that they have to attend the 
supplementary courses or evening schools for hearing persons, 
where they frequently become the butt of the mocking remarks 
of their hearing comrades. Still, it will be better for the deaf 
to attend these courses, even at a disadvantage; they will, at any 
rate, derive some benefit from instruction in drawing, penman- 
ship, and arithmetic. 

Asregards material advancement of the adult deaf, the follow- 
ing should be stated: After the pupil leaves the school, some 
trade or occupation is to be selected. There seems to be no diffi- 
culty in finding this, as a premium is paid to persons who will 
take deaf-mute pupils as apprentices in their business; but the 
difficulty is to find the right occupation in each case. The so- 
ciety for aiding the deaf, in the district of Wiesbaden, sets a good 
example in this respect. It says in its by-laws: “The local com- 
mittee of the society appoints in the town where the person lives 
to whom the deaf is apprenticed, a thoroughly reliable man of 
good repute who is to be the intermediary betweenthe apprentice 
and master, parents, guardians, and the committee. A ques- 
tion sheet which is furnished to him will facilitate his work; all 
persons concerned will do their utmost to have the apprentice 
trained in obedience, diligence, order, cleanliness, punctuality, 
and to lead a pious and moral course of life; and see to it that he 
is thoroughly instructed in the trade he has chosen.” 

After the time of apprenticeship has come to an end, the 
young deaf will—as is the custom of all mechanics in Germany— 
go on their journeys, getting employment wherever they can 
find it. Unfortunately, these journeys are not always beneficial, 
and some come back from them morally deteriorated; they would 
rather live from the alms which in Germany are doled out to all 
journeying mechanics, than seek work. The benefits derived 
from these journeys are, therefore, extremely doubtful, as in 
many cases an apprentice starts out as a good young man, eager 
to seek work and improve himself, but returns as a tramp. 

Finally, the time comes when the deaf, like other men, want 
to settle down and marry. This is the period when they stand 
most in need of substantial aid. The Association for aiding the 
deaf in the Wiesbaden District appears to be a model in- 
stitution of the kind, and has an annual income (from free con- 
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tributions) of 3466 marks ($825), all of which is expended 
during the year. In 1903, 38 poor deaf received pecuniary aid. 
Among them were carpenters, plasterers, printers, photographers, 
gardeners, and bakers. Money was furnished for supplying sew- 
ing machines, tools, and clothes. Among those to whom such 
aid was extended were fifteen girls, of whom six have already 
established themselves as dressmakers. The principal aim, how- 
ever, should be to get the independent deaf working man as much 
work as possible. Deafness is an affliction which does not strike 
the eye of the public as much as blindness. If, for example, a 
deaf and a blind basket maker live side by side, the blind will get 
the most custom. How is this state of things to be remedied? 
Simply by liberal advertising and by well written articles in the 
newspapers calculated to awaken a more general interest in the 
deaf. The Berlin City Institution for the Deaf sets a good ex- 
ample in this respect; and the Press-Association of the Province 
of Silesia has published many hundreds of articles in the interest 
of the deaf in large and small journals. 

Finally, something should be said regarding the aged deaf, 
who are no longer able to earn a living. The only way to prop- 
erly care for them is to found asylums or homes for the aged; and 
fortunately a number of such homes have of late years been 
founded in Germany, in nearly all cases by private benevolence; 
and the interest in this matter is constantly increasing.—[ Blat- 
ter fiir Taubstummenbildung. ] 
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SPELLING IN CHAPEL. 

We started the ball rolling recently when we said that our chapel ex- 
ercises are conducted by manual spelling. One member of the |. p. f, 
The Washingtonian, fears we are short-sighted and are on a tangent. 
Our brother of the Pacific thinks we must have exceptionally bright 
young children if they get any knowledge of what we say in chapel and so 
on. 

For three years we have advocated in our institution, speech, spelling, 
writing, and signs; speech for all who can learn to use it profitably, spel- 
ling and writing for those who will not become oral pupils, and signs 
when the other three means fail to reach the end desired. We don’t be- 
lieve we are far off the track either, for how will a deaf child ever learn 
to use !I‘nglish intelligently unless he habitually uses it—speaks it, spells 
it, writes it, and thinks it? How can a fish swim if there is no water in 
which to move his fins? The air is too thin. We learn to do by doing, 
all of us. Experience with English, common every day English, spoken, 
spelled, or written, in class, in the shops, in chapel, everywhere, must 
make our children better acquainted with its use and, therefore, better 
users of it. 

We do not expect our youngest children to get everything we say 
in chapel, neither do we think that our oldest and brightest pupils will 
carry with them all that is said there. We do hope, however, and our 
hopes are being realized, that almost all our pupils get at least a whole- 
some thought each morning. If they absorb one good and beautiful 
thought every day from our talks in the chapel we shall be entirely satis- 
fied. 

We do not believe young children should attend “lectures” in chapel 
or anywhere else, but we do know that pupils who have been taught to 
speak, to spell, and to write well, can get something out of a chapel talk 
given in expressive manual spelling. We believe that our pupils would 
get more of moral instruction if we had graded chapel talks; for instance: 
primary, intermediate, and advanced divisions. Such a classification 
would be far-reaching, and the results, we believe, would justify such a 
change in many of our schools, especially those having several hundred 
pupils. 

We started this bit of friction and are glad of it, for we feel that if 
there is some rubbing once in a while some real good will result. All 
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this controversy may be of great benefit. There can be no polishing 


without some rubbing. 
Here is what all of our teachers have to say on the subject of “‘spel- 


ling in chapel”: 


If you can produce conditions which will leave nothing to be desired 
in order to enable pupils to see the manipulations of the hands easily and 
clearly, then let the average grade of the matter be adapted to the average 
grade of the pupils, and let it be spelled. However, if spelling is not a 
large factor of the class room work, then chapel talks in spelling do not 
receive the support they should have. No system can produce its best 
results unless there is harmony of thought and harmony of action among 
the teachers. I would not be understood, however, as believine that 
there is nothing to be said in favor of signs. E. HENNE. 


It is true that the first and second year pupils do not get much of the 
chapel talk given wholly by finger spelling. Neither do they get much 
of it given by means of the sign language. The Lord’s prayer means as 
much to them spelled as signed, and mighty little either way. The chief 
benefit derived by them is the discipline of the chapel service. For the 
older pupils the prime object of the chapel talk is the cultivation of the 
child’s moral nature and this can best be done through the sign language. 
If the direct object were to perfect the pupil in English, then finger spel- 
ling would be the best. Spelling is, undoubtledly, the best means to this 
end. But the chapel exercise is, in no sense, for this purpose. 

j. P. Busm. 


Spelling the chapel talks is more beneficial than signing them because 
it requires the pupil to pay closer attention to get the thought and the 
impression made upon the mind is, therefore, more vivid, stronger, and 
consequently more lasting. KATHERINE KING. 


I think that finger spelling for the deaf in chapel is better for them 
than is the sign language. Why? Why is it better for them in the 
schoolroom? We will all say “Because it gives them better language.” It 
does the same thing in chapel. If it will give them better reading, arith- 
metic, etc., it will give them better moral instruction. They can tell as 
much about a story after having seen it spelled as they can after having 
seen it signed. I know this from experience, for I have had them produce 
chapel talks given both ways. True, many of the small children get but 
little when it is spelled. The same can be said of the signs. If we are 
going to teach them by spelling and speaking, why not begin at the begin- 
ning? ‘Train up a child the way he should go and when he is old he will 
not depart therefrom.” Max W. Woopsury. 


Even if a story is very graphically signed in chapel, how many of 
the younger children give enough attention to get the point? I doubt if 
the first and second year pupils ever get anything out of the chapel talks 
except learning to submit to discipline in sitting still for fifteen minutes or 
so. We agree heartily that the time to train a child in morality is in the 
impressionable days of childhood, but is not the place the school room, 
rather than the chapel? Is not the actual experience and punishment for 
evil doing easier reached and more lasting in its impression on his small 
understanding than signing a story with a moral, to him? It would bea 
cruelty to the tots to expect them to get their only moral training in 
chapel talks, and if their infant minds fail to grasp the point the poor 
babies are to be neglected until too late. A moral story signed with much 
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expression might entertain one of these infants, but we doubt if his under- 
standing is large enough to take it in and apply it. 
ELIzABETH DE LONG. 

In my opinion it depends to a very much greater extent on whether 
the subject matter be within the comprehensive range of the children 
than it does on the medium used by the lecturer. If the lecturer places 
himself on a plane with the children he will get quite as much response 
from a spelled as from a signed (strictly speaking) lecture. Pantomime 
would no doubt bring more response. Our friend seems to think the 
moral training of our deaf children depends entirely on our chapel 
exercises. He was never more mistaken in his life. There is seldom a 
language lesson given that does not carry with it a moral lesson as well. 
The same is true of our reading lessons, and I think I am right when I 
say that the great majority of language lessons, reading lessons, action 
lessons, and busy hour lessons, are fraught with moral lessons as well. 
I am speaking of the first three years in school. 

Frances N. Eppy. 

I think the little one will receive more permanent benefit both morally 
and intellectually by the use of the manual alphabet in chapel talks. If 
they learn but one moral truth each day, expressed in language that they 
can understand and use, it will be remembered. 

WILHELMINA KRAUSE. 

Here is what our pupils got from a chapel talk given wholly by spell- 
ing, Monday, April 25th. They were not aware that they would be asked 
to reprceduce any of it. 

Second and third grade oral classes having a knowledge of manual 
spelling: 

Question written: What did Mr. Driggs tell you in chapel this 
morning? 

Answer: If we want to succeed we must work harder. 

If we want to be wise we must study harder. 

Pat got a position because he was honest and ambitious. 

We must be attentive. We must be all business. 

A Fourth Grade Oral-Manual Pupil wrote: 

“This morning, in chapel, Mr. Driggs told us about being superior. 
Mr. Farnham and Mr. Wall looked for Pat O’Callaghan for a few days. 
They knew Pat was a superior boy. General Brady loved Pat very much, 
Mr. Driggs wants us to be superior in education.” 


From a Seventh Grade Pupil: 


“ “Do things a little better than any one else can do them.’ If we 
wish to be superior we should do the work and study. If we do half of 
our work we will not be superior. One boy is superior over 150,000 boys 
who are uneducated. Pat in the story told by Mr. Driggs in the chapel 
never hunted for a job by himself, but they chose him. That is because 
he was a superior boy. We can be like that. If any one studies his 
lessons harder than others do, he will stand ahead of them in the class.” 


A Tenth Grade Pupil: 
Bre SUPERIOR. 
Do things a little better than any one else can do them. 


“Mr. Driggs told us that he was reading in Success a few days ago 
an article entitled ‘Superiority.’ 
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“He asked us ‘What we are to do if we wished to become superior? 
‘Do things a little better than any one else can do them.’ Also if we 
wish to learn while in school to ‘work and study’ for if there is only one 
boy out of several thousand that are uneducated who ever becomes superior, 
Ii we do things a little better than any one else can do them, we will not 
have to —_ for work—work will hunt for us. A boy or girl who quits 

hoel before he or she graduates has but one chance in more than a 
th pene “ea ever become superior. But nearly all of those who acquire 
a good college education are supericr.””—The Utah Eagle. 





[A subsequent issue of the Eagle continues the discussion as follows:] 

We are glad to see so much space given by the members of the I. p. f. 
to the burning question, “Manual Spelling in Chapel,” for we know it is 
doing at least a little good somewhere, and besides it is so helpful to 
have something about which to write an editorial. 

Recently we received a letter from a friend, who, by the way, is one 
of the foremost educators of the deaf in our country, and a very able 
writer upon the education of the deaf. He is a man whose parents were 
deaf, and he has, therefore, the welfare of the deaf at heart more than 
many other educators. We are going to tell you what he says, because it 
is so good, and we know he will not object if we use his exact words. 

Our friend begins by congratulating us on our Eagle and upon the 
showing made with our English tests, as well as the testimony of our 
teachers given in the last issue. He adds that we are right, ‘“everlast- 
ingly right,” on the question of the English versus the sign method. 

“The fact is,” he says, “there is no* use trying to compromise on the 
question of signs, no more than on the question of sin (though I don’t 
mean that signs are sin, even at their worst). But they are alike in this: 
you indulge a little, and you wish you hadn’t—for it means a lot of trouble 
of one kind or another to follow. Best be a ‘total abstainer,’ then we 
have nothing to repent or regret. They talk of signs being natural, so 
is sin; so are weeds in a garden. And foolishness is natural, too, I fear, 
in some of our good friends who argue for the sign-language on the 
ground of its being the natural language of the deaf. Any language is 
natural if it is wsed constantly and for all purposes, for it is learned through 
the operation of perfectly natural laws and forces. Then the happiness 
argument! Why, there are no children happier than deaf children who 
can understand and use English! It doubles, trebles their happiness, 
too, when they go home in vacation and can use English freely, spoken 
or written—and sign-language pupils can not do that. It is hard enough 
for them to use English in school as a task, let alone using it at home 
with semi-strangers for any happiness it may bring them. And then, con- 
sider the after-school-life and its happiness! It is wholly dependent on 
the amount of English possessed, in the case of nine deaf out of ten; and I 
have known a lot of them with poor English, practically with none at all, 
who, in consequence, were mere drudges and living only an animal exist- 
ence, their only ‘language’ the motions that the hearing use and under- 
stand.” 
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In the last Eagle our Miss King said: 

“Spelling the chapel talks is more beneficial than signing them be- 
cause it requires the pupil to pay closer attention to get the thought, and 
the impression made upon the mind is, therefore, more vivid, stronger, 
and consequently more lasting. 

The Michigan Mirror, in an endeavor to refute the above, says: 

“That is one of the chief arguments against it. It requires such close 
attention that few of the children are willing to give it. As regards the 
impression, we doubt if it is more vivid, stronger, and more lasting.” 

We fail utterly to see the Mirror man’s logic here. so give a few more 
words from Miss King directly to the point: 

“In my opinion pupils who can not understand moral and religious 
instruction given in good English have no place in chapel. They are only 
acquiring a distaste for the place and what is taught there, and indolent 


habits of paying attention and using their minds and time. hey should 
receive such instruction elsewhere by any method suited to their under- 
standing. 


“The ground being now cleared for action let us proceed. 

“The law of receiving mental impressions is that the closer the atten- 
tion paid, the stronger, more vivid, and more lasting the effect upon the 
mind. 

“Experience has taught me that mind wandering in our pupils is the 
most serious defect we have to contend with, and I think it is largelv due 
to their training in school. They are not taught to concentrate their 
attention in the first years of their school life. Perhaps, because the 
pupil is not ‘willing,’ or the teacher fears to injure by requiring too much 
of the child, or he does not know what the child needs and how to get 
results without doing injustice, or because of his deafness, the teacher 
considers the child’s mind inferior—whereas it is not inferior—simply 
undeveloped. 

“What is necessary to genuine thinking? Concentration of atten- 
tion to the matter in hand. 

“Of course, care must be taken not to sustain this intense effort too 
long. In fact it cannot be done by the children beyond the power of the 
mind to do it. But our powers grow by proper use. And I am a firm 
believer in the benefit of the method taught in the old couplet: 

“Work while you work, 
Play while you play.” 


Some strong opposition is showing itself against the attempt in some 
schools to conduct chapel exercises by means of manual spelling. It 
really does look almost ridiculous to many of us old timers. So did the 
idea of so much speech teaching. The idea also of manual training was 
similarly viewed in some quarters. It is hard to say some times what 
to think of the radical moves that are occasionally made in the profession. 
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Are they taken just for novelty, or to do something out of the way to at- 
tract attention? It is doubtful if such an interpretation would be either 
kind or fair. Are they not rather indicative of a sincere dissatisfaction 
with present methods, or, in other words, an attempt, even if a mistaken 
one, to improve on old methods. We are often more ready to kick than 
to reflect. What has many times in the world’s history been considered 
very wrong, even criminal, has in the end been lauded as an untold bless- 
ing. Let us give new things a little time at first. It may be that with 
progress in various lines and ever ameliorating conditions, the new move 
may not deserve quite as much condemnation as it now appears.—Warren 
Robinson in Wisconsin Times. 


If those who believe in spelling and live up to their belief are really 
jeopardizing the immortal souls of their pupils, as intimated by one of 
the institution exchanges, then the superintendent of the Utah School has 
indeed taken a rash step, for there is a point beyond which experiments 
should not be made. Mr. Driggs is a man of experience. Before spend- 
ing a year at Gallaudet College, he had experience in the schoolroom and 
in the chapel, and he used signs in both places. Later as a teacher and as 
a superintendent he has had fair opportunities to compare the values of 
signs and spelling as mediums for the expression of ideas. Not being 
an infidel, it is presumed that he has some regard for the spiritual and 
moral welfare of his pupils. After all, he is no pioneer. Spelling, to 
the exclusion of signs, has been used in the chapel services of other in- 
stitutions, and effectively, if we may believe persons who have made the 
trial. The Rochester School, where signs are excluded on all occasions, 
holds a high position as a moral institution. The pupils of that school, 
from all reports, take an active interest in the church, in missions, and 
in their religious societies. Whatever may have been said against the 
Rochester School, it has never been charged with a lack of morality 
or spirituality. There is no evidence whatever, beyond the opinion of an 
esteemed contemporary, that signs are essential to salvation. 

The assertion that lectures in signs are understood and enjoyed by 
the deaf of all ages and conditions, becomes more truthful when hedged 
about with restrictions. There is no good reason for supposing that the 
deaf are superior to the hearing in mental ability. No one would pretend 
that a hearing child of tender years, meagre education, and sluggish in- 
tellect could greatly profit by a lecture which the graduating class of a 
high school find difficulty in following. The First Reader and the Man- 
ual of International Law are both printed in the English language, yet the 
Manual is perceptibly more difficult reading. It is a great mistake to 
assume that expressing an idea in signs divests the idea of all difficulties 
that would otherwise attend it. If signs remove all difficulties, hearing 
students should learn signs and thereby save years of labor. 
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While the opinions of those who have never tried the Utah plan of 
conducting chapel services, are worthy of consideration, the opinions 
of those who have tried it are equally valuable, so far as theory and pre- 
conceived notions are concerned, and the latter have had an experience 
not enjoyed by all who disapprove of spelling in the chapel.—Mt. Airy 
World (Penn.) 


THE SIGN-LANGUAGE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Does Mr. Smith use the sign-language in his school room work? If 
so, then he should have his text books printed in that language—Palmetto 
Leaf, (S. C.) 

The logic of the above is irresistible! If Mr. Walker uses pictures 
in his school-room work, then he should have his text books printed in 
pictures. We can say that Mr. Smith uses the English language mainly 
in his school-room work; but if the occasion arises when a few signs will 
help the pupils quickly and easily over a hard place in the road to knowl- 
edge, Mr. Smith does not consider that it is a deadly sin to use them.— 
Companion (Minn.) 

The picture business does not apply, Bro. Smith—for pictures do not 
constitute a language. Pictures are aids to language. 

But if we used the French language in our school-room, then we 
would want our text-books in that language. What we are after is, not to 
have two languages in our school. For, necessarily, one will be natural 
and the work in the other will be a translation. This occasional use of 
signs in a tight place we have always felt to be a reflection upon the men- 
tal ability of the class, or else it teaches the doctrine to the class that 
once in a while a little wrong in a tight place is to be winked at. Why 
do you not use the sign language all the time? Because you know that it 
is best not to, and so you instill this idea into the minds of the pupils. 
Then if the constant use is injurious, the instant use must be. We could 
draw numerous illustrations to uphold this statement if we thought it 
necessary.—Palmetto Leaf. 


THE CHEFOO, CHINA, SCHOOL. 


The Chefoo school for the deaf held no closing exercises. Mrs. Mills 
plans to have public exercises, instead, when the next term opens. This 
is the pioneer school for the deaf in China. There is now at least one 
school for the deaf in Japan. India has two; Great Britain, about 15; 
and the United States, nearly 100 large ones. The Chefoo school is sup- 
ported mostly by these home schools and by their friends. We are glad 
to hear from Mrs. Mills that the interest is increasing and the support 
becoming more adequate. The school will soon have a fine property 
free of debt. The past year Mrs. Mills has been able to reduce the mort- 
gage from $6500.00 to $2000.00, and also to purchase three additional mow 
of land which will add much to the value of the property as a whole. 
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The people of Chefoo have given generous aid during the year. At 
a concert given by Mr. and Mrs. F. Curtis at their home, in which they 
were assisted by local talent, $215.00 were realized for the school. Messrs, 
Sietas & Co., Gardner & Co., and Singtai & Co. sent in goods for the 
sale held in the fall. This sale brought $650.00 and Swei Fu Shang, 
Cornabé Eckford & Co. and Dr. C. Mateer, swelled this amount by cash 
contributions to about $1,000.00. 

Four boys have now graduated, three of whom have places as house 
servants, where they give great satisfaction; the fourth has returned to 
his home in Hangchow and expects to become a compositor at the Pres- 
byterian Press. 

Applicants for a place in the school include the nephew of a mandarin 
in south China and the son of a native pastor at Calgan in the north. 
So the usefulness of the school is extending. 

Mrs. Mills plans to go home on a much needed furlough, the present 
year, joining her son who is now studying in Switzerland, and then visit- 
ing friends in Great Britain before crossing to the United States. 

She is fortunate in being able to arrange for Mrs. Mason Wells to 
look after her school in her absence. We hope that when she returns 
she may bring an assistant with her. We expect that then the number 
of pupils will be largely increased; a department for girls will be opened; 
and Mrs. Mills may develop her plan of training teachers for other 
lools in various parts of the empire-—Chefoo Association News. 
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Fifty-ninth Report of the Institution for the Deaf at Emden, 
1se Province of Hanover, Prussia, Germany. 
to This institution, whose Director is Mr. O. Danger, also well 
7" and favorably known as a writer on subjects relating to the 
rin education of the deaf, was founded November Ist, 1844. It is 
th. under the supervision of the Government authorities of the Prov- 

ince of Hanover, and is governed by a board consisting of six 
re: prominent citizens of Emden. It is maintained by the interest 
we of various funds collected in course of time or given as legacies, 
to and contributions from private individuals. The income during 
ns the year amounted to 30,061 mark, 16 pfennig ($7,154.55), and 
er the expenditure to 27,555 mark, 14 pfennig ($6,558.12). The 
. scholastic year lasted from April 21st, 1903, till March 30th, 1904. 


There were 31 pupils, 11 boys and 20 girls, in four classes; and— 
besides the Director—6 teachers, 3 gentlemen and 3 ladies. 
There is a small fund (founded in 1886) for furthering the indus- 
trial education of pupils who have left the institution. A feature 
of this Report is the effort made by Director Danger to trace 
the career of the pupils who left the institution during the last 20 
years. He grouped them in three divisions, according to the 
certificates they received when leaving the ifistitution. The first 
division, those who received the certificate “good,” numbered 7; 
the second, certificate “satisfactory,” 52; and the third, certificate 
“not entirely satisfactory, or unsatisfactory,” 15. If we now 
glance at the career of these pupils in actual life, we find their 
standing somewhat different. Of the first division, 5 are still 
alive; one of these could not be traced at all; of the remaining 4, 
only 1 reached any degree of prominence, whilst 3 did not do as 
well as 12 from the second division. Of these 12, however, I 
would easily rank at the head of the first division; 2 pupils of the 
second division would now have to be classed in the third divi- 
sion, and 4 pupils of the third division would now rank in the 
second. 
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Chats on Literature with My Children. By A. Logan Miller, 
St. Aubyns, Winchester, England. Price 1 shilling net, 
Postage extra. 

This is a delightfully written work on the subject of Liter- 
ature, though in its matter it treats only of English Literature. 
The author, however, gives a promise that—if the work is well 
received—may mean other works covering the entire field of 
world literature. The author, Mrs. Miller, is a sister of Miss 
Susanna FE. Hull, the well known English teacher, and one of the 
editors of The Teacher of the Deaf. The Teacher gives, as we 
believe, a very fair estimate of the work in its review of it, which 
we take the liberty of quoting: 

“This little book hasbeen written for young hearing children, 
but the language employed is so simple, the sentences are so 
short and easy to follow, that we feel sure it would be found help- 
ful with deaf young people, to whom it is desired to give a first 
insight into English literature. 

“The aim of the book is to make the names and personality 
of the chief English writers familiar to the children, in a bright 
and quaint way, that cannot fail to awaken their interest, while 
slight sketches or references to their most important works, stir 
up the desire to know more of the “Stories” here touched upon. 
Historical facts and allusions are so intertwined with the indivi- 
dual narratives, as to fix the date of the various writers on the 
tablet of memory with little or no effort.” 


The Berlin City School for Adult Deaf, (in ‘‘Review of the 
Schools for Adults and Industrial Schools” in the city of 
Berlin for 1903-1904). 

Director, Dr. Gutzmann. Courses, for young men, four each, 
form 7 tog P. M: Mondays and Tuesdays, reading and German; 
Thursdays and Fridays, arithmetic. For young women, two 
courses each: reading and German, Thursdays, from 7 to 9 P. M.; 
arithmetic, Mondays, from 8 to 9 P. M.; needlework, etc., Mon- 
days from 6 to 8 P. M. All instruction is gratuitous. The at- 
tendance was as follows: summer 1903, 50 men and 27 women; 
winter 1903-4, 52 men and 25 women. 
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The Teacher of the Deaf, Stoke-on-Trent, England. Septem- 

ber, 1904. 

Contents: To our Readers, by the Editors; Supplemental 
Registers for Teachers; Successful Essay for the Braidwood 
Medal, 1903, by J. A. Weaver; Analytical Chemistry; Then and 
Now, by Susanna E. Hull; British Bibliography (continued), by 
A. Farrar, Jun.; Our Study Table, Books and Periodicals; Home 
and Foreign Notes; School News; N. A. T. D. Annual General 
Meeting and Annual Report; Address by Ernest Gray, Esq. 





Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan, Nos. 6 and 7. 


Nils Englund: The causes of deafness among the pupils of 
the Swedish Institutions for the deaf; The Question of preachers 
for the deaf in Sweden; A. Hansen: The Scotch Institutions for 
the Deaf, III; Statistics of the Swedish Institutions for the deaf 
for 1903-1904; Methods followed in the American Institutions for 
the deaf (short statistical Table); financial statement of the Nor- 
disk Tidskrift; Miscellaneous notices. 





The American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

September, 1904. 

Contents: Three years of Language—III, by Mabel Ellery 
Adams; The Speech of the Semi-Mute, by Kate H. Fish; The 
Meeting of the Department of Special Education of the N. E. A., 
by Percival Hall; The International Congress of the Deaf, by 
James L. Smith; A Message to the Congress of the Deaf, by E. 
M. Gallaudet; The Education of the Deaf in America, by Amos 
G. Draper; The Industrial Problem among the American Deaf, 
by Olof Hanson; The Social Status of the Deaf in America, by 
Thomas F. Fox; The Model School for the Deaf at the St. Louis 
Exposition, by Percival Hall; Dr. John Jastremski, by H. Lor- 
raine Tracy; The Instruction of Backward Deaf-Mutes, by Otto 
Danger; The Cure of Deafness, by Manry M. Stapler; The 
Ninth Conference of Superintendents and Principals, by Richard 
O. Johnson; Notices of Publications; School Items; Miscellane- 
ous. 
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Report on the Institutions for the deaf in the Prussian 
Province of Saxiny, for the scholastic year 1902-1903. 
Erfurt, 8 teachers (including the Director), and 85 pupils; 

Halberstadt, 9 teachers, 83 pupils; Halle, 8 teachers, 87 pupils; 

Ositerburg, 4 teachers, 45 pupils; Weissenfels, 7 teachers, 62 

pupils; total, 36 teachers, 362 pupils. Population of the Province 

of Saxony in 1900: 2,832, 616. The Home for aged and infirm 
deaf at Schleusingen had 25 inmates, viz., 7 men and 18 women. 


Report of the Institution for the Deaf at Venersborg, 

Sweden, for 1903-1904. 

This institution, whose Director is the well known Prof. F. 
Nordin, has three divisions: one boarding school for the smaller 
children; one boarding school for mentally backward children; 
and one day school. Number of teachers (including the Director) 
25. Number of pupils: first division, 55; second division, 64; 
third division, 64. Total, 161. Expenditure: 98,62. kroner, 
24 ore ($26,430.22). Income: 101,685 kroner, 84 ore ($27,251.70). 


Report of the Public School for the Deaf at Christiania, 

Norway, for 1903-1904. 

Number of teachers (including Director), 18; number of pu- 
pils, 78; number of classes, 8—class I in three divisions. Course 
of instruction embraces: Articulation, Speech exercises, Norwe- 
gian, Lip reading, Religion, Geography, History, Natural His- 
tory, Arithmetic, Writing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Shoe making, 
Tailoring, various industrial pursuits. 


Report of the Institution for the deaf at Braunschweig 
(Brunswick), Germany, for the scholastic year 1903-1904, 
the 75th year of its existence. 


Director: Mr. Gustav Schlott; number of teachers 7, viz., 
4 gentlemen and 3 ladies, number of pupils (in four classes) 58, 
40 boys and 18 girls. The Report gives the events of the year in 
the form of a diary. 
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THE NINTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF. 


The Ninth Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf will meet in the palace of Educa- 
tion at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, October 
17-20, 1904. Covering four days, regular sessions of the Con- 
ference will be held on Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 
Tuesday intervening being given over to participation in the 
special feature of the Conference week, the Helen Keller Day 
demonstration, arrangements for which have been made by and 
under the direction of the Exposition authorities and a special 
committee by them appointed. During the week Miss Keller, 
her teacher, Miss Anna M. Sullivan, and her mother, Mrs. Kate 
A. Keller, will be the specially invited guests of the Fair, and a 
general invitation has been extended by the authorities to all 
deaf-blind pupils to attend. 

The Conference, taking on the nature of an International 
Congress of Heads of Schools for the Deaf, will be attended by 
foreign representatives who come to learn of us and from whom 
we in turn can learn much that will be of value to ourselves. 
Among them will be Madam Elizabeth Anrep Nordin, Principal 
of the first school abroad for the blind-deaf, the Skolhemmets for 
Blinda Dofstumme, Venersborg, Sweden, which was established 
by H. R. H. the Queen, and is supported by the government. 
This school, now numbering several pupils, was opened in 1882 
with one pupil in attendance and with Madam Nordin as the 
teacher. Shc now visits our country under the auspices of her 
government, and having been invited to attend and participate 
in our proceedings, will, no doubt, be pleased to present an 
interesting and instructive paper upon the subject of the care and 
instruction of the deaf-blind and concerning our work generally. 

All questions pertaining to the intellectual, moral, religious, 
and industrial training of the deaf and the blind-deaf will be 
general subjects for discussion at the Conference, and especially 
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to be mentioned are questions along practical lines relating to 


management, matters of legislation, salaries and wages, courses 
of study literary and industrial, higher education in our State 
Schools, our relation to the College, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of day-schools and their supervision and relation to 
the State School, post-graduate courses, and many other subjects 
constantly brought to a Superintendent’s attention. 

It is hoped and believed that nearly all of the schools will 
be represented at this Conference, for at the time of its meeting 
the various school-terms will be well under way and everything 
in good running order, thus allowing the heads of schools to get 
away for a brief period; and it is urged that, wherever possible, 
they be accompanied by members of boards of management, 
State officials, friends, and others who are interested in the deaf, 
all of whom are eligible for honorary membership and speech; 
for a widened view of our work on their part and acquaintance 
with the membership of the profession will most certainly result 
in good for the cause. 

The month of October is said to be the most pleasant one of 
the year in St. Louis, the weather at that time will be delightful 
for travel, the Exposition will be at its best, and an interesting 
programme will be given by the Model Schools for the Deaf 
during the time of the meeting. Conditions will be perfect for 
both an instructive and pleasurable week, and it is hoped that 
every Superintendent and Principal will certainly be present. 

The sessions of the Conference will be held probably during 
the morning hours, thus allowing the afternoons and evenings 
to be devoted to the Fair. About October Ist, a circular letter 
will probably be issued concerning the Conference, the Inter- 
national feature thereof, Helen Keller Day, headquarters, places 
for accommodation in hotels and private homes, etc., etc. In this 
connection, the undersigned would be pleased to receive at once 
some word from heads of schools and others interested as to the 
probability of their attendance or non-attendance at the Con- 
ference. 

For the executive Committee. 

RICHARD O. JOHNSON, 
INDIANAPOLIS, August,24, 1904. Chairman. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


SPELLING IN CHAPEL. 


The recent innovation in the Utah School whereby manual 
spelling has been substituted for the sign-language in the conduct 
of the chapel services, has given rise to a general and we believe 
a not unprofitable discussion. We reproduce elsewhere in our 
Institution Press Department all that the Utah School paper has 
to say upon the subject, together with comments upon the move 
from one to two other papers. Our own feeling in the matter is, 
that the Utah School management has taken a long step forward 
in this innovation, and one moreover that will justify itself in re- 
sults more and more as the days, months, and years go by. Nor 
do we say this in the light of any theories that we have held, 
or that we now hold, upon the subject of methods, but because 
of conviction founded on our experience as a teacher using for 
many years the sign-language method, and in later years the 
manual alphabet or spelling method, an experience that left no 
question in our mind of the superiority of the latter over the 
former in the accomplishment of all the aims and purposes of the 
school. 

All this aside from questions of speech-teaching and lip- 
reading: they come into the problem, of course, but incidentally, 
and to be affected by, rather than to affect, the present ques- 
tion. The point is in Utah, to have more English and better En- 
glish, together with higher and larger educational accomplish- 
ment. These results we believe to be possible, and we look for 
the demonstration of their possibility in the test now in progress. 
We take it that English in chapel means English everywhere, 
spoken or spelled, throughout the school, and at all times and 
upon all occasions, for, with the chapel standard a high one, the 
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practice will scarcely fall below it elsewhere in the school-rooms, 
dining hall, workshops, etc. And here will be the great gain, 
for not only will there be gain in the quantity sense in the effec- 
tive work of the school in its sum total, but even more than that 
in its value will be the gain that will come in the unifying of the 
school’s work and the bringing of it, in all its parts and separate 
interests, into a smoothly working harmony. A common lan- 
guage basis makes this unifying result possible and the natural 
outcome. And here is where the speech-teaching work of the 
school will be benefited and strengthened. 

There is probably no one thing in a schooi that hinders the 
best success of oral instruction more than a tolerance ana use 
of signs for purposes of communication and instruction: it is 
the use of an easy language, but a totally foreign language, in 
competition and rivalry with a very difficult one, and the rivalry 
is as unfair as it is unnecessary. On the other hand, the use of 
spelling is the use also of an easy language in rivalry with the 
difficult one, but it is the use of the same language in its essence, 
hence it is a rivalry wholly friendly, and, it may well be hoped, as 
helpful to speech work, all things considered, as the sign-lan- 
guage is harmful. 

Not that we favor spelling in an oral school, or in an oral 
class, for we.do not, but in a combined school, employing, for a 
part of its pupils all of the time, and for all of its pupils part of the 
time—namely, in chapel services—silent methods of instruction, 
we favor the spelling method now in use in the Utah School. For 
while the sign-language is destructive in all its tendencies to- 
ward and all its effects upon the speech work of a school, to no 
form of the English language, in symbolizing it, can that charge 
be laid. Spelling is constructive in all its tendencies and effects, 
never destructive, and its only fault in its relation to speech is, 
it is a too convenient substitute and in its use it lessens practice 
in speech and the reading of speech. Were it not for this fault, 
spelling would be no worse than writing, both would be good, 
and properly restricted both could be used to the same end to 
supplement and re-enforce the oral work of the school. We 
await further development and testimony from Utah. 


F. W. B. 








We 
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THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTIONS OF THE DEAF. 

During the week beginning July 2oth, The International 
Congress of the Deaf, The National Association of the Deaf, and 
The Gallaudet College Alumni Association held conventions in 
St. Louis, the two former in the Hall of Congresses of the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition and the last named in the Auditorium 
of the High School. There were also religious meetings at which 
officiated the pastors and missionaries of the various churches 
that minister to the Deaf, and numerous social entertainments. 
On all these occasions, the proceedings were of a character to 
reflect credit upon the Deaf of the country and upon the schools 
in which they received their education. The arrangements for 
the meetings, the manner in which they were conducted, the 
character of the papers read and of the extempore speeches all 
bear testimony to the executive ability and to the intelligence 
and education of those participating. The intellectual, social, and 
moral status of the deaf of this and other countries was dis- 
cussed in language that was the more vigorous for the dignity 
and restraint with’ which the speakers expressed themselves. 
There was an absence of the incoherent utterances and abusive 
terms that have marred the proceedings of some former meet- 
ings of the Deaf and tended to bring such affairs into d’srepute. 
This is our general impression from the reports so far published, 
and while we are far from agreeing with much of what was said, 
we believe that the gentlemen who acted as spokesmen for the 
Deaf have won for themselves and for the class the right to be 
heard in matters affecting their welfare, and that, whether or not 
correct, the conclusions arrived at in these conventions will carry 
more weight and exert a greater influence than those of any held 
in the past. a ee SS 


Our American schools were honored in the visit paid a 
number of them, in June last, by Miss Jenny Griff, a teacher in 
the Trondhjem, Norway, school for the deaf. Miss Griff is a 
keen observer, and, with large experience in the work, is a com- 
petent critic. We may therefore expect a report from her that 
will be both interesting and valuable. 
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A CHANGE IN CHICAGO. 

Meagre information reaches us of an important and prob- 
ably a far-reaching change recently made in Chicago by the 
Board of Education, in the plan of control of its public schools 
for the deaf, involving with the rest the absorption into the gen- 
eral school system of the McCowen Oral School, heretofore a 
private institution. The few facts at hand are covered in the fol- 
lowing from a Chicago paper: 

“The establishment of a department at the Normal School 
for the Oral teaching of the deaf was ordered yesterday by the 
school management committee. At the same time the office of 
supervisor of the public schools for the deaf, which has been in 
existence for over twenty years, was abolished, the work of that 
office being delegated to the head of the department in the Nor- 
mal School. This change was made as a result of the absorption 
of the McCowen Oral School for the Deaf by the board of educa- 
tion. 

“Miss Mary McCowen, founder of this school, and for years 
supervisor of the public schools for the deaf,-was elected head of 


the newly created normal school department at an annual salary 
of $2,500. Miss Cornelia D. Bingham was elected her assistant 
at a salary of $2,000.” 





NOTES. 

The exhibition given by the Model School for the Deaf at 
the St. Louis Exposition, is pronounced by those competent to 
pass upon it as being without doubt the most successful exhibit 
in the Education Building, and one of the most attractive of the 
Exposition. Seven states have sent or will send classes to the 
Model School, namely, Nebraska, Missouri, Ohio, Kansas, IIl- 
inois, Colorado, and Utah. 

In addition to these schools constantly in session in the 
Education Building, a class from the McCowen Oral School is 
located in the Electricity Building, and besides illustrating reg- 
ular school work the class is used for practice and illustrative 
purposes in the exhibition being made of the Hutchinson acous- 
ticon and instructicon. 
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The information coming to us from several sources of the 
success of the vacation training classes carried on the past sum- 
mer at Northampton and Boston, is most gratifying. For the 
good of the rapidly growing oral work of the country, we feel 
the conviction strongly that there can not be too much of this 
supplementary training given to teachers already possessed of a 
measure of training and experience. It is this class of teachers, 
with minds. prepared and understanding quickened by previous 
work and study, that can secure the maximum of profit to them- 
selves and to the work, in the brief term that these vacation 
schools continue in session. We sincerely hope that future 
summers will give us more of this kind of training work, and that 
it will be so conditioned in its privileges that those most capable 
of profiting by it—thus bringing the greatest sum total of profit 
to the work at large—shall have the fullest opportunity of 
availing themselves of its benefits. 


The Louisiana Institution at Baton Rouge is to be congrat- 
ulated upon securing as its superintendent, to succeed the late 
Dr. John Jastremski, a man so competent and well-fitted by 
experience for the position as Mr. S. T. Walker. Mr. Walker 
began his career as a teacher in the Illinois Institution; then 
held the superintendency of the Colorado school and of the 
Kansas school, each for a short time; then taught successively in 
the Pennsylvania and the Hartford schools; he was then called 
to the superintendency of the Kansas school, and later of the 
Illinois school. After some years in business life, he enters upon 
professional work again, and we may hope it may hold him 
through the remaining years of his strength and usefulness. 


Our profession was honored at the St. Louis Exposition by 
the appointment upon the International Jury of Awards in the 
Department of Education, as members, of Mr. J. W. Jones of the 
Ohio Institution, Mr. R. O. Johnson of the Indiana School, and 
Prof. Percival Hall of Gallaudet College. This jury was com- 
posed of one hundred representative educators of the country 
and it was in service from the first to the fifteenth of September. 
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The appointment of Miss Mary E. Smith as principal in 
charge of the Beverly, Mass., School, to succeed the late Miss 
Swett, secures in the position a teacher of ability and large ex- 
perience. Miss Smith has been for many years connected with 
the Mt. Airy School as a teacher in the manual alphabet depart- 
ment. 





OBITUARY. 


George Ludington Weed, D. D., died at his home in Mt. 
Airy, on September 22, at the age of 76 years. Dr. Weed was 
well known to the older members of the profession as an able 
teacher and a scholarly man. He was born in Arkansas, his 
parents being at the time of his birth engaged in the home mis- 
sionary field. Ofa deeply religious nature, he was early inclined 
to the ministry, but after entering upon his theological course 
his eves failed him and he was compelled to give up study. After 
some time spent in travel in the Holy Land, he took up the work 
of the instruction of the deaf in the Ohio School at Columbus. 
He was superintendent of this school for a brief term, and later 
superintendent of the Wisconsin School at Delware, also for a 
short time. In 1875 he entered upon his final work as a teacher 
of the deaf in the Pcnnsylvania Institution at Philadelphia, contin- 
uing his connection with the school until his retirement in 1894. 
As a teacher, Dr. Weed showed exceptional, and it may be said 
peculiar, ability, for his methods were in many respects unusual 
and decidedly ingenious. An illustration of his method may be 
noted in his rule—almost an invariable one with him—of spend- 
ing no time in correcting slates or working over individual mis- 
takes of his pupils. His plan was to seek out from the writings of 
his pupils the mistakes which for the time being he found to be 
habitual and common among them, then to set himself the task 
of preparing exercises for working out or drilling out these mis- 
takes, until the pupils had entirely ceased to make them, having 
adopted the correct forms in their place. These exercises were 
so systematized and recorded in the pupils’ note-books, that any 
one of them could be reviewed upon the instant in case of need, 
and thus there were large economies of time conserved by the 
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method, with a resulting rapid advancement of the pupils toward 
the mastery of written language. His interest in the religious 
welfare of his pupils led him to give special attention to the prep- 
aration of the Sunday lessons for his classes, and in recognition 
of a general need for it in schools for the deaf, he wrote and pub- 
lished at his own expense a book of lessons for deaf children, to 
which he gave the title “Great Truths Simply Told.” A remark- 
able fact in connection with this work is, that it has come into 
large use in the mission fields in heathen lands as being, in the 
simplicity of its style and in the thought and arrangement of its 
subject matter, peculiarly adapted to meet the needs of mission 
workers. This book was followed by the publication of others 
of the same general character, and we understand there is in ex- 
istence a manuscript of a yet unpublished work. Dr. Weed was 
for many years one of the regular Sunday lecturers at Girard Col- 
lege in Philadelphia, the institution that, by the wiil of its founder, 
permits no ordained minister to enter its doors. In this connec- 
tion the fact may be referred to that Dr. Weed is said to be the 
only layman upon whom the doctorate degree of divinity has 
ever been conferred. 


Rev. Dr. Joseph A. Seiss, pastor of the Lutheran Church 
of the Holy Communion, died at his home in Philadelphia, on 
June 20, aged eighty-one. Dr. Seiss was a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb for twenty-three years, being at the time of his death Vice- 
President of the Board. In all the years of his connection with 
the school, Dr. Seiss took a large interest in its affairs and was 
active in the performance of his official duties close up to the end 
of his life. It will always be remembered of Dr. Seiss, the active 
part that he took in the establishment of the Oral Branch of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, and the friendly interest that he ever 
showed in the progress of the oral method and its growth until it 
reached its present position of dominance in the work of the 
school. His interest in the deaf led him to give exhaustive study 
to all subjects relating to deafness, and to educational and social 
problems whose solution might bring alleviation to the class. A 
portion of the fruits of the study are left us in a volume published 
by Dr. Seiss some seventeen years ago, entitled “Children of 
Silence,” a work that attests at once his fine ability and his deep 
interest in the subject with which it deals. 


Ella S. Dawson, a teacher since 1890 in the Pennsylvania 
Institution, died on the morning of September 29. Miss Dawson 
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had been removed the day before her death to the German hos- 
pital in Philadelphia for the purpose of undergoing an operation, 
but death came before the time set for it. Miss Dawson during 
her long residence in the school, by her genial nature and her 
sympathetic, kindly, and helpful disposition, had made herself 
generally beloved and her taking away is mourned by all. Her 
experience and success as a teacher had brought her recent 
promotion in the work of the school, and the loss of her services 
at this time is therefore the greater and the more keenly felt. 


Kate S. Landis, a teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution at 
Mt. Airy, died at her home in Philadelphia, on July 28. Her 
death was the result of complications following an operation for 
cancer. Miss Landis had been connected with the Pennsylvania 
Institution for nineteen years, in the earlier years as a manual 
teacher, but latterly teaching orally. It can be said of her that 
she was, under both methods, a teacher of more than usual 
ability, and the successive classes that passed through her hands 
were invariably materially advanced by her instruction. She was 
systematic and energetic, and had a peculiar faulty of adapting 
means to ends which at times was manifest in devices that were 
decidedly ingenious. Entering her class-room one was struck 
with the exercises and charts appearing on the slates and walls, 
illustrating and enforcing the special language forms that she 
happened then to be working upon. She was always. much be 
loved by her pupils, and her loss to the school is a great one. 


Dr. John Jastremski, for twenty-one years at the head of the 
Louisiana School for the Deaf at Baton Rouge, died on July 5. 
He was a native of France but spent the greater part of his life in 
this country. Dr. Jastremski was not an attendant upon con- 
ferences and conventions of teachers, hence he was not person- 
ally known to many in the profession, but it is said of him that he 
stood high in the esteem of the community of his home and that 
he was loved by the deaf of Louisiana as a father. The Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana being in session at the time, adjourned as a 
mark of respect to his memory. 


Maria L. Wardroper, a valued teacher of the Danville, Ken- 
tucky, School, died September 2, at the home of her sister, in 
Wilkinsburg, Penn. Miss Wardroper began her work of teach- 
ing in the Arkansas School, going thence to Danville. Her work 
is spoken of as unusually successful, both in the class room and in 
the training that she gave to teachers, many of whom are now 
demonstrating her understanding of the principles of oral teach- 
ing by their own success in the work. F. W. B. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


The following named persons have been elected to member- 
ship in the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf by vote of the Board of Directors. The list 
includes those elected since the last report: 


Ahlberg, Anna, School for the Deaf, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Apeline, F., Halmstad, Sweden. 

Avery, Elizabeth B., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Bell, Martha C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bodenhorn, Elise, Allen’s Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Connor, Nellie O., Margaretville, New York. 

Dimmick, Ella J., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Doneghy, Annie M., School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 

Duff, Jessie, 428 N. McLean St., Lincoln, II. 

Fairbanks, Dr. Arthur W., 362 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Fish, William B., 364 Russell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Flodin, A. G., School for the Deaf, Lund, Sweden. 

Friden, S., School for the Deaf, Vexio, Sweden. 

Fullington, Angeline B., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Grundberg, Dr. L., Venersborg, Sweden. 

Gruver, Cora E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hagstrom, A. J., School for the Deaf, Hernosand, Sweden. 

Haudering, M., School for the Deaf, Guben, Germany. 

Humbert, I. S., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 

Kribs, H. Ray, 1900 H St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Lillard, Sadie, School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Florida. 

Lippestad, J. A., Thorohang Institut, Christiania, Norway. 

Locke, C., School for tht Deaf, Trondhjem, Norway. 

MacFarlane, Etta, 316 S. Warren Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

Morris, Mabel M., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Prawitz, J., School for the Deaf, Gefle, Sweden. 

Rao, M. Srinivas, Hon. Sec’y of D. & B. School for the Deaf, Cham- 
rajapuram, Mysore, India. 

Riedle, Anna M., Wilmington, Ohio. 

Robertson, Mrs. J. Harry, 50 Elliott Row, St. John, N. B. 

Robertson, Col. J. R., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Satterly, Cora B., Mondamin, Iowa. 

Shaw, Mrs. Caroline, 50 Fifteenth St., Detroit, Mich. 

Sister M. de Sales, St, Michael’s Convent, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Sloan, Elisa, School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 

Stevenson, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Dundee, III. 

Story, A. J. Blind and Deaf School, Stoke-on-Trent, England. 

Stout, Anna Belle, School for the Deaf, W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 

Tansley, Rachel C., 5335 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thew, Jessie L., 1715 N. Sixth St., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Ulfsparrs, S., School for the Deaf, Karlskrona, Sweden. 

Waugh, Margaret C., School for the Deaf, Govan, Scotland 
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Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing™ 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre. | 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of” 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The’ 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of) 
Superintendents, belonging to the above classes, ready for use” 
by any person who may write for them. 


THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf,’ 
It is sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active’ 
membership is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the® 
membership fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign 
currency—8s. 4d. in English money; 8m. 2pfg. in German’ 
money; 1ofr. 2c. in French money; 7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian,” 
Swedish, and Danish money; and rol. 2c. in Italian money,” 
Postal money orders should be drawn on Philadelphia, in favor 
of F. W. Booth. . 


Reprints in pamphlet form of the papers on “Formation and 
Development of Elementary English Sounds,” by Caroline Ay 
Yale, may be obtained by addressing the office of the General 
Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 


Reprints in pamphlet form of “My List of Homophenous 
Words,” by Emma Snow, may be obtained through the offie 
of the General Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 


PosITIONS WANTED. 


By a manual teacher, with five years’ experience in a sche ol 
for the deaf and previous experience in hearing schools. Good 
reference. Address Miss Cora B. Satterlee, Mondamin, Lowa, 


By an instructor in carpenter work and sloyd, with conside 7 
able experience in teaching in a school for the deaf. For further 
information, address the editor of the Review. 





